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Tum STANDARD advocates the abolition of 
all taxes upon industry aud the products of 
industry, and the taking, by taxation upon 
land values irrespective of improvements, of 
the unnual rental value of all those various 
forms of natural opportunities embraced un- 
der the general term, Land. 

We hold that to tax labor or its products is 
to discourage industry. 

We hold that to tax land values to their 
full amount will render it impossible for any 
man to exact from others a price for the 
privilege of using those bounties of nature in 
which all living men have an equal right of 
use; that it will compel every individual con- 
trolling natura! opportunities to either utilize 
them by the employment of labor, or abandon 
them tu others; that it will thus provide op- 
portunities of work for all men, and secure 
to euch the full reward of his labor; and that 
as a result involuntary poverty will be abvl- 
ished, and the greed, intemperance and vice 
that spring from poverty and the dread of 
poverty will be swept away. 





THE MENACE OF PLUTOC- 
RACY. 


Thomas G. Shearman's Masterly Speech tn 
Masonic @@af, Portinnd, Oregon, June 
17. 18S. 


From the s enographic report by C. H. Sholes in the 
Portland resonien. 


Jtis an old adage that there are two sides 
to every questive. This is an adage which 
has a truth in i¢ much deeper than is gen- 
erally supposed. It is not merely that there 
may be sume rational doubt about every 
question; it impiies a truth of much wider 
scope and reach. There ure two sides to 
every ques.iog in the sense that you cau ap- 
proach every question from at least two ap- 
parently opposite puiuts of view, and that 
when you arrive at the true solution 
of any question the answer will be the 
same, no matter from which side you ap- 
pruach it. There are two sides even to a 
plank; and if one of you looks on one side 
and the other on the other side, and you do 
NOL agree as to the dimensions of the plank, 
one of you is certainly wrong. There are two 
sides to every room,and if one man approaches 
from oue dvor, aud another from the opposite 
door, aud the two do not meet, it is because 
they have nut got into the same room. If the 
description of a room given by aman who 
undertakes to describe it viewed from one 
door isutterly inconsistent with the descrip- 
tion piven by another min who professes to 
have seen the same room from the opposite 
dour, you may be sure oneof them is wrong— 
perhaps both; you bave no guaranty that both 
are not wrong until their accounts agree. 

Now, my dear and bouvred friend, Mr. 
Henry George, has approached this greatest 
question of eeonumics—the solution of the 
problem as to the remedy for the growing 
evils alike of riches and of poverty in our 
midst—from the point of view of land and 
its rent. Beginnioy with the discussion of the 
question of land ownership and of the right 
to reat of the bare jand, he has: arrived at 
certain conclusions with regard to taxation. 
If those conclusions are correct, precisely 
the same conclusions can be reached by taking 
up the question from the opposite point of 
view, wnd without discussing the right of 
private property in land, it will be possible to 
come to the same results, and to prove them 
just us satisfactorily by approaching them 
solely from the side of taxation. And therefore 
it is(and nol, as sume appear to think, because 
Trepudiate the ductrines of Mr. George in 
other respects), that Lalways prefer to ap- 
proach this great question from the side of 
taxation; and tu ask what is the best, the 
Wisest, the Most honest, the most efficacious, 
the most equal system of taxation. What 
system of taxation will do no injustice either 
to rich or to poury Woat system of taxation 
will avoid all corruption of morals, will 
avoid perjury, will make bribery useless, will 
require hu suverhumian wisdom on the part of 
@ssessors aud tua cullecturs! What system of 
tuxutivon wall collect equally from the honest 
aud dishonest, and will uot oppress the 
widow and the orphan, nor make the poor 
puvrer or the rich richer? 


VIEWED FROM TRE TAXATION SIDE. 

It is from this point of view that | propose 
to discuss this question this evening. And as 
far as pussible, and until I give you special 
holice lo the Contrary, | propuse to state only 
facts which are universally agreed upon, and 
as nearly as possible, inferences fram which 
there is no dissent. 1 will endeavor frankly 
to tell you whenever Lam stating any matter 
of duct in respect to which 1 differ from the 
greatest authorities among both political 
parties. Seme things are certuiniy agreed 
upon. No matter where I go, in every city, in 
every town, | meet both gentlemen who 
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have no opportunity of expressing their 
views in public and gentlemen who have op- 
portunity of expressing their views through 
the newspapers—-and all alike agree upon the 
sume fundamental facts in our situation. 


THE SOCIAL CHASM. 


Some cause has been at work during the 
last twenty-five or thirty years, which 
has resulted in a tremendous widening of the 
social chasm between tbe rich and = poor. 
Some cause has been at work which has, within 
my recollection and within the recollection 
probably of the majority of those who are 
present, entirely transformed the face of 
American society. Our old equality is gone. 
So far from beiug the most equal people on 
the face of the earth, as we once bousted that 
we were, ours is the most unequal of civilized 
nations, You talk about the weulth of the 
British aristecracy, and about the poverty 
of the British poor. There is not in the whole 
of Great Brilain and Ireland so. striking a 
contrast, so Wide a chasm between the rich 
and the poor, as there is in) these United 
States of America. There is no man in the 
whole of Great Britain and Irelaud wha is as 
wealthy as one of some half a dozen gentle- 
men who could be named in this country; 
and there are few there who are poorer than 
some Who could be found in this country. It 
is true, I think, even yet, that there is a 
larger number of the extremely poor in Great 
Britain and Ireland than there is in this coun- 
try. How long that will remain true it is 
difficult to say; but it is not true that 
there is more desperate poverty in any 
civilized country than there isin ours; and it 
is unquestionably not true that there is any 
greater mass of riches concentrated ina few 
hauds in any country thag io this. 


THE ENORMOUS AGGREGATIONS OF WEALTH. 


Whereas, forty years ago, a man worth 
$100,000 was, even in our great city of New 
York, an object of some remark and envy, 
such a man is Dow utterly obscure and un- 
noticed, and is considered to have laid mere- 
ly the beginuings of a very moderate amount 
of the capital which would be necessary for 
him to make a living. 

Whereas, forty years ago, there was but 
one man in the United States who was even 
supposed to be worth §5,000,000—1 refer 
to John Jacob Astor, who was famed on that 
account, and whe proved not to be worth 
quite that amoant when he died—there are 
several Astors pow, each of whom is gen- 
erally reputed to be worth at least $50,000,- 
000, though they are very quiet abcut it. 
snd there are probably ten times as many 
men to-day who ure worth §20,000,000 as 
there were forty years ago who were worth 
$1,000,000. 

Whereas, forty vears ago, the novelists 
who wrote in the Dumas and Jules Verne 
style, and who wanted to draw a picture as 
extravagant us that which Jules Verne 
draws in his story of “A Voyage to the 
Moon,” imagined men worth about $20,000,- 
000 as able to overturn the whole world by 
their wealth; there are now several men 
who are worth over $100,000,000 each. This 
state of things is developing mure and more 
rapidly. In every corner ure men and 
women buried in obscurity, until we learn by 
some accident that they ure worth their ten 
or twenty millions. A single member of a 
banking firm in the city of Philadelphia 
lately died leaving six daughters with more 
than $21,000,000 to divide between them. 
One lady in my own city of Brooklynis worth 
certainly not less than $80,000,000; some say 
as much as 860,000,000 or $70,000,000. We see 
evidences of this enormous accumulation on 
every side. And it can be demonstrated 
with great ease by statistics which are undis- 
puted, that at the present day less than 100,- 
000 persons, Constituting asa matter of fact 
only about one 200th part of our working 
force, are possessed of incomes which enable 
them to suve about three-fifths of all the 
wealth that is unaually saved in this coun 
try. Andas wealth is principally all repro- 
duced within less than thirty vears, this 
means that within thirty years 100,000 
persons wre destined to own about three- 
fifths of the eutire wealth of the Uuited 
States; land, heures, improvements, goods, 
chattels, personal property of every kind. 
THE CURSE OF GREAT WEALTH TO THE RICH, 

Every body knows that this state of things 
is undesirable, This enormous amount of 
wealth conceutrated ina few hands brings te 
them no particular pleasure, no additional 
comforts, certainly does not bring to them 
anything like proportionate happiness. A 
sad commentary ou the very instance I men- 
tioned, and which T would not mention if it 
were not public, that of the banker's daugh- 
ters, is that every one of them is afraid to 
marry beeuuss she cannot believe any inan 
will love her on her own account, and she wil 
not be married for the sake of her money, 
and that at least oneof then wi'l go into 
® couvent wad bestow her $4,000,000 upon 
some order of saints which she hopes cun use 
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it more wisely than she can. Every lawyer 
Who is concerned with the affairs of wealthy 
then knows that they are as anxious to tie up 
their property to prevent their children from 
squandering it as ever were the aristocracy 
of Eogland, The most ingenious methods are 
resorted to in order to prevent the sons of 
rich ineu who have been brought up in idle- 
ness, With no expectation of doing anything 
for their living, and who cannot in this coun- 
try really enjoy this enormous wealth as the 
Dossessors of cnormous wealth have learned 
in ® certain low sense to epjoy it in Europe, 
from squandering it. It is aw mest unhappy 
state of things. . 

Those of you who are in tolerably good cir- 
cumstances, who can see your way to earn 
your Jiving comfortubly and peaceably 
through life without special anxiety, muy 
well thank God that vou are not so rich as 
these rich inva. For, with a somewhat ex- 
tended experience among them, [ have yet tu 
lind the first Iman who was one particle hap- 
pier—I make noreference to his being better, 
but who was one particle happier—for being 
in possession of tnore than or eveu as much as 
$1,000, 000. 


THE BRINK OF A SOCIAL CATASTROPITE. 

But what is the result of this state of things 
Uyon the community at large? You all know 
that there is widespread discontent among 
the poor who are deprived of the pleasures 
which they see the rich enjoy. You all kaow 
that, whiie it is very easy to cast reproaches 
upou those who call a’ teation to these facts, 
by saying they are exciting p -pular discon- 
tent, the public discontent is already excited 
—is already universal. You have seen for 
fifteen years at least a continual seething 
tide of discontent rise and Gash itself against 
the barriers on every side; sumetitnes shown 
in the granger movements; sometimes by 
the farmers, by the miners, by the miuan- 
ufacturing workmen, by the = laboring 
classes generally. In one form or another 
this surging roar of discontent is con- 
tinually beard. loam no such alarmist as 
are many gentlemen whom I have heard, dis- 
tinguished in public affairs, whose uames I 
would not venture to use. Io have heard in 
every quarter, and from wealthy men, from 
men Who do not believe in) popular govern- 
ment, the gravest expressions of alarm, and 
the gravest fears for the future, expressed 
in every direction, Only a tew days ago | 
sat with six or eigbt of the most dis- 
tinguished gentlemen of Cahfornia. IT wall 
not, of course, nention a bhame; L would not 
mention it in this manner if T thought you 
could even guess who they were; aud one of 
those gentlemen expressed the opinion, quite 
involuntarily and without the shebtest sug- 
cestion from me, aud without my approach- 
ing the subject, that the wealthy people of 
the United States were, ashe put it, “on the 
brink of a social catastrophe” which (he 
thought), like a great flood, threatened) sud- 
denly to descend upon them and sweep them 
allinto ruin. No doubt that is a strong ex- 
pression, but there was not one at that 
table who dissent do trom = it, and at least 
one nodded bis head in asseat. This ex- 
pression of opiuion we hear in all) parts 
of the country: and the rich men are put- 
ting their heads together and wiuspering: 
“What are we to do about popular suf- 
fraze? What will become of our property if 
we allow universal suffrage to go onf Can 
this government last under such ap arrange- 
ment?” And they whisper to each other: “Lt 
cannot.” 

GOVERNMENT BY PLUTOCKACY. 

Now Lhave a different opinion, and still, 
my opinion is nob very much more favorable 
upon the whole, tu the future, than theirs. 
I do not believe they will ever abolish popu- 
lar suffrage; but this I do venture to predict, 
without fear that the future will falsify it, 
that if this state of thinys continues un- 
changed fur thirty years, or at the most, fifty 
Vears more, while you will retain the form 
und shell of popular goverament, you will in 
reality be subject to an absolute pluteeragy, 
There will be twelve to fifteen, possibly 
twenty or twenty-five, millon votes cast; 
and so long as a plutecracy can manage 
that of the 25,000,000 votes cast, 12,600,000 
shall be cast on their side, they will count the 
remaining 12,400,000; bub the moment there is 
a change, and the men who control, as they 
will control at that time, from two-thirds to 
three-fourths of all the wealth of the country, 
find that 12,600,000 are going to vote agulnse 
them, the last 200,000, somehow or other, will 
not be counted. You huve seen this before 
youreyes, You make a preat ado wbout 
that condition in the south, aud are de- 
vising neasures to cure it, and it is proposed 
bo put an uct through congress which will put 
your elections, such as the elections of South 
Carolina, under the rule of a dominant cen- 
tral cflicer. Uo do not discuss the question 
upon its merits at all; Ponly say that you see 
this difieulty right there, and you see haw 
the men of wealth, the owners of property, 
have solved it down there, They have solved 


it by patting the majority under their feet, 
they have done it openly, and you could not 
prevent them. You had the whole force of 
the army und navy on the side of the poor 
nud property less; but you could not keep them 
on tops and you cannot do th Ef you intend 
to maintain the republic, you have pot to 
keep the majority of the wealth of the coun- 
try in the hands of the majority of its people. 
Now, as things are going on, you are uot 
going to do that, aud all adorit this, Republi- 
cans, democrats, preenbuckers, aati monop- 
olists and monopolists, railroad men and 


antirailroad omen, capitalists and anti- 
capitalists, all agree upon this. The frot 
is indisputable that this country is pro- 


gressing aba more rapid rate toward the 
centralization of wealth than any other coun- 
try under the face of the sun. This tendency 
toward concentration has been 
Great Britain, thouvh not cured; it goes on 
far more slowly than in this couutr, >and yet 
so strourly do they feel it that there is a 
tnuch stronger feeling in favor of measures 
to cheek its progress altogether, vow rising 
in Great Britain, than there is in this country. 
But you will have your attention calied to it 
by the inevitable logie of events, and you 


will be compelled to take hold of this question, 


uta very early day, and to deal with it ina 
most thorough manner. 
THE CAUSE OF THIS STATE OF THINGS, 

How tre we going to cure this? Lt is use- 
less to talk about evils if we do not see any 
way out of them, and if we never can see a 
way out of them we may as well shut our 
eyes and go down Niagara ino a dream. Is 
there any cause pou Which all meu agree? 
There is. You can bardly tind ten imtelhvent 
nen Who will not have mue different opmions 
as to What the remedy for this state of things 
shall be; but you will not tind amoung thuse 
ten one, if bo is intelligent aud has studied 
the subject, no matter what may be his poli- 
tics, Hho will dissent from a few of the pro- 
positions Tam about to state. Whatever other 
causes thers may be in existence, it is’ indis- 
putable that the general system of taxation 
whieh prevails in this country and which has 
prevailed for a hundred years, is such as to 
luke very much more largely from the pock- 
ets of the poor than it: does from the pockets 
of the rieh. Senator John Sherman, of Ohio, 
pointed this out some fifteen or sixteen Veurs 
avo in an eloquent speech, Congressman Sey- 
meur of New York pointed it out some forty- 
live years ago iv another eloquent speech; Mr. 
Milbken, congressman from Maine,a personal 
friend of Mr. Blame, pointed it out in a speech 
live years ayo. Oiher gentlemen of the same 
political party have been pointing this out; in 
fact, more of those who belony to the party 
now in power have referred tu this subject 
than of those belonging to auy other party 
whatever. Singularly eoough, they have con- 
tented themselves with saying, ia substance: 
“The people insist upon having a form of 
tuxation, Which produces these evil results— 
all we can do is to give such a turn to the 
existing system of taxation that the poor 
shall receive some compensation for what is 
taken away from them.” 

INDIRECT TAX ATION, 

The system thus referred to is generally 
called iadireet taxation. Whentaxesare laid 
upon any article that is produced by man, 
that tax is not patd finally by the person 
who pays itiu the first instance, by the muan- 
ufacturer, the jmporter or the other person 
from Whom the government collects it. That 
person acts only as ai tax collector; and 
Whatever he pays to the governmeut he 
collects from bis customer with a profit. 
From this it follows that every tax of this 
kind, every tax laid by the tarif, every tax 
luid by the internal revenue law, and every 
species of tax which is laid upon personal 
property, such as chairs, tables, clothing or 
food, is paid by the consumer, by the person 
who finally and ia the last instance, uses that 
property and does not attempt to sell it to 
nnother. Se long as any one sells such prop- 
erty he does ob pay the tax; he collects it 
from the person who buys from bin. ‘This is 
all clementary. 

Now see what follows, Compare the mn- 
comes of the rich with the incomes of the 
poor, and remember all the tune that you are 
tuxed upon what you spend fur the support 
of your families; not on what you spend for 
the mambtenance of your store, of your fac- 
tory, of your shop, of your business in any 
form; beeause that you charge over, No 
matter what tre form of indirect taxation is, 
therefore, wo matter how much you appear 
to pay heavy taxes on what you sell, the 
man who sells pays no taxes on what he 
sells, but the man who buys to use and keep, 
pays taxes upon everything. ; 

Now, bearing that im imiod, compare the 
lovof the mau with the small invome with 
the lotaf the man who bas the large income, 
Compare the condition of men whose incomes 
(and there isan abundant munber of them) 
wre $100,000 a year, with the condition of 
more than four-fths of the working people 
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of this country whose incomes are less than 

$800 a yerr, 

MEN WHOSE INCOMES ARE LESS THAN $300 A 
YEAR. 

I dare say you don’t believe that state- 
ment, but the census proves it. Statisties of 
the azricultural department in the hands of 
a gentleman interested in maintaining, and a 
must eloquent and iugeuious advocate in 
favor of, the present state of things, show 
that the average earnings of agricultural la- 
borers of this country during the year 188s, 
which was at a tine when they were very 
nearly at the highest point, amounted to less 
than $220 per annuin, assutning that they 
were tb work the whole year round, which 
you know very well they are not. The in- 
come of agricultural laborers in the state of 
Ohio, according to the returus of the census 
—uand surely that isa pretty good authority; 
itis a state entively ino the hands of gentle- 
men Who believe in’ the present state of 
things—was shown to “average only 3250 a 
yeur, evenif they were ut work the whole 
year round, whichthey ure not, The income, 
therefore, of more than four-fifths of the 
people of this country with che average fam- 
ily of three is less than 300 a year. If you 
chose to take the family of five, you would 
only bring the average invomes up to about 
$450 a year for five persons. ‘Now take that 
$450 and ask yourselves on what sum cau a 
man maintain a family of live persous! How 
much of that can he save if he were nut 
taxed at all, meanwhile Eving with bare 
comfort and decency! Wewill reduce him 
tou pretty small igure and say that he cau 
du it upou $850, $70 to each member of tie 
family. Statistics do not justify tbhut con- 
clusion, but we will takeit. Then, if he were 
nolL Laxed, be would be able to suve S100, 

Now comes taxation; and duriaug a period 
of about twenty years the uveruge taxation 
imposed upon such a family was over twen- 
ty per cent upon their expenditure, that is, 
$70. Out of what cana man pay that tax! 
Out of what he spends! You might as well 
say he can pay taxes out of what he has 
euten; the thing cannot be done; what is spent 
is spent. He pays his taxes only ont of what 
he can save. He hus then been taxed $70 
out of the $100, which is seventy per cent. 

STARTLING CONTRASTS. 

Contrast his condition with that of the 
man Whose income is $100,000 a year, and 
who is reguired to expend, in order to sup- 
port his family in modest decency, $15,000 
w year. That leaves him $85,000 out of 
which to pay his taxes. His tax at twenty 
per cent on his expenditures is $5,000. Out 


‘of what does he pay it! Out of the $85,000. 


How much is that? It is a litthe mere than 
3 per cent, perhaps Oo), per cent. The poor 
man you will see is taxed on his savings, 
which is all the source of property he cap 
bave, 70 per cent per annum; the rich man 
is taxed on his property Sly per cent per an- 
num. 

Now carry the contrast higher, because the 
question really is, What is the effect upon 
men at the very top, financially speaking, of 
society. I personally knew a centleman 
whose regulur steady income many years 
ago (it is much larger now) was $600,000 a 
veur. His incidental income, which was of 
an uncertuin nature, averaged much more 
than that, but we will leave that out of the 
calculation «altogether. fF knew also the 
nature of his expenses; he lived in very good 
style, but never spent more than $30,000 a 
year upon hisfatmnily. That left him $570,000 
ut least, out of which to pay his taxes, At 
twenty per cent on his expenditures, his taxes 
were $6,000, which is about one per cent of 
his income. 

When sucha state of thinus exists, when 
upon the average seveu-tenths of the prop- 
erty of the poor is taken from them by tax- 
ation, and only two or three per ceutis takeu 
from the savings of the very wealthy class, 
cab you Wonder that in the course of au few 
years the savings of the rich should, without 
any particular skill or effort on their part, 
immensely iucrease, while the savings of the 
poor should shrink away! Do you need 
any other explanation in order to aecount 
for this growing discrepancy! This simple 
fact explains the whole of the enormous dis- 
crepancy (the extent of which [hase greatly 
understated) beuween the condition of the 
rich and the poor of this country. 

WHY THE GULF BETWEEN RICH AND POOR IS 
NOT WIDER. 

It explains more; it explains too much, in 
oOue Sense, because un explanation that ex- 
plains too much is uo explanation at all And 
if these facts stuod alone, the fact that this 
difference in taxation would explain more 
than all the discrepancy between the condi- 
tion of rich wud poor to-day, would perhaps 
be fatal to the explanation. But it is not, 
wud Ll willtell you why. There is one more 
fact with which many men comfort thera: 
selves, Which thus far we have not taken into 
account, and that isthe extravagunee and 
wastefulness of the rich, There are actually 
sober-minded men to-day all over the coun- 
try Who rejoice in the thought, and) hug to 
themselves the idea, that all of this evil dis- 
crepancy between the very rich and the very 
poor will be wiped away in one or bwo gener- 
ations; or, as the San Francisco Chronicle 
aptly put it, “There are but three geacrations 
in this country between shirt sleeves and 
shirt sleeves,” The man who leaves §50,- 
000,000 to-day, they flatter themselves, will 
leave it toa son who will squander $25,000,000 
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before he dies, and leave the balance to his 
son, Who will squander the remaining $25,000,- 
000, aud then his descendants will start on an 
equality with the poor. 

Now, something of that kind does goon, 
because the rich are extravagant and waste- 
ful, and in effect throw vast quantities of 
their wealth into the sea, giving neither to 
themselves nor to any other rational being 
any enjoyment, and vot recreating weaith as 
they would do, and as wealth rightfully ap- 
plied always will do. That is the reason why 
the discrepancy between the rich and poor is 
not greater thau it ts, atid thatis the reason 
why the explanation [ have given seems to be 
too Jarge an explanation aud accounts for 
more than the actual discrepancy now 
existiny, The facts harmonize ull around; 
they show conclusively that the secret of the 
widentng chasm between rich and poor io 
this country is to be found in our system of 
taxation, and that you donot need to look any 
further. 





WHAT IS TO BE DONE? 

Now, as Lhave to say repeatedly, this is 
conceded; and then umong those who admit 
it the question arises, first, What are you 
coing to do about it? and secondly, Is there 
any use trying to do anything about it? 
Some have answered it in this way, Mr. Millie 
ken, for example. He says this system of in- 
direct tuxation is so unjust to the poor, is in 
effect such a robbery of the poor, that it 
never could be justified fora momentif we did 
not supplement it with some system which 
awards compensation to the poor; and he 
suys that his favorite system of u protective 
tariff bus some magic vv which it extracts 
the money fromthe pockets of the rich after 
it bas been taken from the pockets of the 
poor, and puts it buek into the pockets of 
the poor, with some interest to boot. Now 
thatis allof his justification of this system. 
Does the justification justify¢ Do the facts 
prove that this is the result? Mark you, Mr. 
Milliken admits distinetly that the poor are 
plundered wholesale by this system, and on 
an enormous scale, for the benetit of the 
rich, Havethe poor, as a matter of fact, 
rot this plunder back ugain? Look around 
you; answer the question for gourselves. 
The answer is as plain as day; they have not, 
aud they never will. 

Then what system shall we adopt? We 
freely admit, say Mr. Milliken and Mr. Sher- 
man and other shining lights of the dominant 
party, that we ought to have a system of di- 
rect taxation. Aud they insist sometimes— 
less strenuously of late thau they used to do 
—that if we had asystem of direct taxation 
this discrepancy would largely cease, aud the 
poor would no lounger be tuxed for the benefit 
of the rich. We arrive, then, without having 
any want of hurmony amoung people of dif- 
ferent views aud different political faiths, at 
this simple answer: That which is ueeded to 
remedy this state of things—that which is 
needed above all else torelieve the poor from 
this uajust oppressiou—is a system of abso- 
lutely direct Laxation. 

WHAT IS DIRECT TAXATION! 

itis easy to say people will not submit to 
direct tuxation. We have never tried it. I 
think they will They do submit to what they 
suppose isa system of direct taxation ia the 
states; and the only elYect of that is, that 
While it pretends to be direct it is not, though 
in large part ét is just as direct as that muin- 
tained by the nation. But whether they will 
submit to it or not, shall we not look 
the facts in the face, and sball we not 
tell them honestly that wheat they need, 
whether they like it or not, isa system of ab- 
solutely direct taxation; u system which will 
tax mep in proportion to what they have, and 
not in proportion to what they had day be- 
fore yesterday and never cau have again! A 
system which will tax them in propurtion to 
their property, and not in proportion to what 
they are compelled tu spend in order to keep 
their families barely living. I think that 
when peuple once understuad vhis queslion, 
when it is fairly presented to them, the only 
real question in their minds will be: What 
system of direct taxation is there, and how 
cah it be accomplished! And therefore I 
pass at once to that branch of the subject. 

You commoniy call the taxation of real and 
personal property which previils in this state 
(Oregon) tbe indiscriminate taxation of lund, 
houses, chairs, tubles, merchandise in store, 
stucks of corporations, bonds, mortgages, and 
everything else, things which you tax over 
and over again—direct taxation. Now a tax 
ona chair is indirect taxation, It will be 
paid in the first instance by the chairmaker, 
who passes it over to the wholesale dealer, 
with the commission; the whulesaler passes 
over to the retail dealer with another com- 
mission, and the retailer sells the chair to 
you, and be collects the tux and the two com- 
missions that have gone before, and adds his 
own commission, which w larger than both 
of those that went before, and ought to be, 
There is nothing wrong about individual ac- 
tion; the fault is in the system, 

So whenever you tax any article made by 
man, that tax is turned over with a profit 
upon the final consumer; henee it is not a 
direct tax, 

THE ONLY POSSIBLE DIRECT TAX ON PERSONAL 
PROPERTY, 

The only means by whicha direct tax could 
be levied on personal property would be by 
doing exactly what the assessors will never da 
—that isto say, visitng families aud taxing 
their chairs and tables, their bedsteads and 
bedding, and not taxing the same things 
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in the store waiting to be sold to them, You 
would make a great outery against that, 
but that would be the only possible 
form of really direet taxation on per- 
sonal property. As this is impossible and 
for other reasons unjust, we will not dis- 
cuss it; and you may therefore set aside the 
question of adirect tax on personal property, 
because it is just as bad a tax at foundation 
as auy other tax we have been talking about; 
it is indirect, itis crooked, it is finally paid 
by the consumer, and therefore paid by the 
poor in ten times as large a proportion as by 
the rich. 

But there is an additional reason, What 
assessor cun ever eStimute the value of per- 
sonal property? Grant that be cun estimate the 
value of o few chairsin the farmers’ home, 
but let him go into the home of the rich mun, 
and he cannot tell the difference between a 
$50 und w $15 chair; he cannot tell the dilfer- 
ence between a table which cost $500 and one 
Which cost $50; he cannot tell the dilference, 
unless he is an expert, between a carpet that 
cost 310a yard and a carpet that cost $5 a 
yard; the carpet might be much better 
looking than the §1U carpet. [ kouw a gen- 
tleman of fine taste in art mutters, whose 
parlors are tilled with fine paintings. If you 
were to enter his house the first thing to at- 
tract your attention would be a large mag- 
nificent painting by Bouguereau, a famous 
French artist, entitled “Charity,” of world 
wide fame. Suppose the assessor heard that 
this was a Bouguereau, and bad the potion that 
a Bouguereau always sold at auction fur $3,000 
or €&4,000, and had heard that this was a par- 
ticularly valuable one, aud therefore esti- 
mated it at $5,000. He would tnink he was 
doing the owner an injustices, bub being very 
couscientious, and determined to tax the 
rich man, he would reluctantly raise it to 
that figure. Then he sees a little duub which 
he values ut 8250. This little “daub” is a 
Rousseau. Atan auction not long ago an 
immense Bouguereau sold at $5,000, which was 
considered a hizb price. Then a little dau” 
like that by Rousseau witha few trees, one 
coW wud something to look Ike a man, some 
clouds and a little urass, was offered, and 
the biddiug was su quick the wuctioneer could 
not pussibly follow ity it was like a hailstorm; 
it began at $5,000 and ran to $6,000, $7,000, 
35,00U, $0,0U0, and so on, to $19,000, befure 
uuybody tock breath, and was knocked 
down at $20,000. How is the assessor to kuow 
that? There is not an assessor en the face 
of the earth, unless he was specially in- 
formed by sume one who kuew the facts in 
the case, that could know it. Yuu must have 
omuiscient assessors; you must inidurt them 
from the kingdom of heaven. 

ASSESSORS CANNOT BE INF ALLIBLE. 

That is what results when you try to tax 
personal property. You may reply that these 
differences are greater in the east tbau here. 
Notat all, not at all. Lean perplex you equal- 
ly on almost anything else. Take a piece of 
cloth and you will be just as far astray. 
Take anything you please, tables, chairs, 
millinery gvods, dress goods; the ladies 
kuow what ridiculously false estimates men 
will make as to the value of a piece of cloth 
or silk. You caunut assess these tbings equit- 
ably, even if amano could see them; aud if 
you employ women assessors they never 
could tind the time to see them all; besides, 
they must Weigh and measure, kuow whit ma- 
terial they are made of, burn a piece of wool 
tu ashes und determine by tbe microscope 
whether it is shoddy or cotton, because not 
even the most expert could ascertain without 
that test; all these ciever operations you want 
from the assessor fur $400 or $500 a year! Do 
you think you are going to getilf Now, who 
will suffer on that basis! Wall the shrewd busi- 
uuss mau! Wiil the capitalist? Do you think 
you can cateb himiuthat way! Why,in che city 
of Denver, where they bave a tax list us long 
as your arm, aud require every mua to sweur 
in detail tu all the property be owns, there 
was oue geutleman who, [ was told, was 
worth mure than $1,000,000 in personal prop- 
erty; however that Ingnht be, oue thing was 
not guesswork; he Certainly bud paid over 
$200,000 for turniture alune, which he still 
owned aud used tor commercial purposes. 
He was cailed upou to make out his return, 
and required tu pub down furniture, jewelry, 
watches and everything else in detuii, no 
generalities abuut ib} and he returned we de- 
tail, which he swore tu like a good und pious 
eitizen—bow much do you thiuk! Five tun- 
dred wud forty dollars, (Liughter.) 

See bhuw conscientious he was. He was like 
the man in the stury who suid be had killed 
ninety-nine ducks with oue shot. A frieud said 
“Why didn’t you make it a hundred while you 
were about it?” He drew himself up with 
diguity: “Do you think I would tell a lie for 
one duck?” So you see our conscientious 
Denver friend could not retura an even $500 
as many an ungodly man might have done, 
but makes a retura of 8540, to the last dollar, 
I beheve assessors take no account of cents, 
so he could not be more exact than that. 


THE BEAUTIFUL CONDITION OF THINGS IN CaLI- 
FORNIA, 


The state of California has almost a perfect 
systent for collecting taxes on personal prop- 
erty. dt works spleudidly, doesn't it? Every 
property oWner is called upon to make a state- 
ment in full wad sweur to long lists, contuin: 
ing wore than fifty questions, I jooked over 
the report of the board of equalization lately, 
and J found most remarkable and amusing 
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hives in California. Every county in the state 
has from one thousand to many thousand bee 
hives; but, strange enough, there are only 
four counties in all of California where those 
bees produced any honey. Is not that strange? 
[huve been wondering what those bees were 
wbout. Tnever knew so many dyones in pro- 
portion to bees in my life. There are millions 
of cows in California; cows can be seen and 
counted by the assessor; the ‘owner can’t 
make them jump as fast as the Irish- 
man’s pig, that jumped round so fast 
lie couldn’t count it. Cows can be counted, 
und there are millions of them in Californta; 
thousands in every county; but in Jess than 
one sixth of the counties of California is 
there any butter. This isa problem of na- 
ture over Which I bave been wrestling, 
and which I have not been able to solve. 
The new constitution of Culifornia was 
adopted in 1879 for the express purpose 
of securing the taxation of money. ‘The first 
year they got hold of $28,000,000 aud made it 
pay taxes. The second year it dropped to 
$14,000,000, the third year to $0,000,000, and 
the fourth yeur it dropped to practically 
nothing, except in one particular, to which I 
will call your attention by aud by. Now 
avery mysterious thing about this was that 
the banks, which are supposed tu be the 
proper depositories of mouey, turned out to 
have less money than any other part of the 
community; there was no money iu the banks. 
The board of equalizuticu, with a view to 
discovering how this happened, called a 
cashier, aud be was compelled to testify. 
His story, reluctantly given, was very edify- 
ing. The assessment is taken on the tirst 
Monday in March. On the Friday previous 
the bank wired its New York correspoud- 
ent: “Do you want gold? We are badly in 
want of government bonds.” Goverument 
bonds are not taxable; but ig was 2 mere co- 
incidence. The New York bank telegraphed 
back, “Wes; thereis nothing We want so much 
as gold. We have a perfect plethora of 
government bonds.” The Califoruia bank 
telegraphed, “We want $1,000,000 of gov- 
erninent bounds.” New York bank  tele- 
graphed back, “Done.” The California bank 
telegraphed, “Tie up those bunds, keep 
them for us, and we will tie up the vold 
aud keep it) for you. “ALL viet. 
(Great laughter and applause.) I am 
wot joking Iain telling selemn = facts. 
(Renewed laughter.) Thereupon the New 
York bank curefully took out $1,000,000 
worth, par Value, of governinent bonds, care. 
fully put them in the vault, labeling them the 
property of such and such a California bank. 
The California bauk carcfully counted cut 
$1,100,000 in gold coin, put it iu a tin box, 
indorsed “Property of the New York bank,” 
and putit in its own vault. Then came the 
lirst Monday in Mareh; the bank cashier 
made out a written stutement that bis bank 
owned no mopey at all, had no muney on 
hand, nothing but government bonds, which 
are not taxable, sigued that statement, and 
went bome and slept the sleep of the just. 
The next Wednesday he telegraphe buck, 
“Great pressure for gold in California; have 
you any to spare?’ “Oh, yes” telegraphs the 
New York bank, “there is a suddeu demand 
bere for governinent bonds; have you any 
bonds you can sell?’ “Yes, certuinly, got 
$1,000,000 of them to se!l, sume price as Fri- 
day.” “ATL right, we will make the trade,” 
and the trade was mude, the California bunk 
took the gold out of its box, poured it into its 
own general fund, the New York bank re- 
leased the bonds, all was serene, and there 
was ve tax. Trelated this in San Franeisco, 
anda friend of mine who wus in the audi- 
ence afterwards said to me, ‘You have been 
exposing my business; that is just exactly 
what I have been doing every year.” said, 
‘Yt did not know you were one that had been 
doing it, but [know others have been,” and 
a third cashier who told me that he was doing 
the same thing, cume with me from San Pran- 
ciso to Portland. 


A PERSONAL PROPERTY TAX A FRAUD, A 
FARCE, A FAILURE. 

Now this is only one of the million ways of 
avoiding the tax on personal property; yet 
our farmer friends thiuk they are smart 
enough to circumvent these usirers, these 
shylocks, as they call them, and compel them 
to pay taxes un their personal property, 
At one time they wndertook tu make men 
pay taxes on corporate stocks. What wis 
the resultf I remember perfectly wells is 
was about nine years ago, | bought sone 
Central Pacilic stock, and saw it was made 
out with coupons representing dividends— 
which, by the way, never came due-- 
and nodividend could be collected without 
assigning this coupon. 1 inquired the 
reason of it, and also inqured whetber 
the stock could be transferred in my name, 
or in the name of my broker friend. They 
suid, “Oh, yes, it can be, but better not.” 
The stock stood iv the name of Johu Miller, 
who was a clerk of the company; bub as 
soon us all the stock of the compuny was put 
in the names of ubvut three clerks, they emi- 
grated to Nevada, where the stute of Cali- 
fornia could pot tax them, aud were there 
employed by one of the agents of the com- 
pany, They never intended to return to 
California as long us this system of tuxation 
prevailed, When this stuck is tuxed, the 
state has got to find John Miller to get the 
tax from him; but he cannot be found, be- 
cause there is no one connected with the 
company that knows bow to Gud him. Bo 
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effectual is this method of evasion that Cali- 
fornia has finally abolished its tax upon cor- 
porate stocks on the ground that it is double 
taxation, which it no doubt is, and also for 
the more important reason that it has givea 
up trying to do that which it cannot do. This 
tux upon personal property, therefure, iso 
fraud, v farce, a failure, and always bas been. 
THUG WAY THE ROMANS DID Ir. 

In the days of the old Roman government 
the Romans had a better idea of how to do 
these thinvs than you ever had; yet they re- 
sorted tu no such farce as giving men long 
lists to make out and take oath on. The tax 
collector came around attended by gentle- 
mien such as are seated around me. to-night. 
but more bashful looking; they were not 
unxious to be seen; in fact, some of them 
wore black veils over their faces. Then a 
gentleman known by all the citizens to bea 
uimiunot integrity, with his clerks, was re- 
quired to keep the record; and the leading 
citizen Was invited to the place of honor. 
Then the tax cullector called up Julius or 
Marcus Aurelius: ‘How much personal prop- 
erty do you own” “Oh, my lord,” says Mar- 
cus, trembling, “Lown thirty thousand ses- 
terces.” The tax collector turns to the 
leading citizen and says, ‘Is that true?’ The 
lending etlizen does pot dare to trifle with the 
iussessur; be Knows this man had sixty or 
seventy Lhousund sesterces, and he. says so. 
Then the assessor turns to one of the dis- 
puised yventlemen sitting uear him, say- 


apg, “Take that man!’ and the man_ be- 


gius to howl aod his wife to wail and 
scream, and fall at the feet of the assessor. 
But he iss immovable; he resorts to the 
proper and legitimate method of collecting 
Lax on personal property, pamely,to vive Mar- 
cus 2UU lashes on his bare back. Hesoon gets 
up tu 50,000) sesterces, presently 60,000, and 
by the ume be bas bud v0U lasbes he gets up 
to 7U,u0U. Phe assessor then turns to the 
leading citizen aud says: “Can’t we pet 
75,000 out of that mun?! And the leading 
citizen is afraid to say no, for fear it might 
be taken out of himself, so besays yes, and it 
tukes perbaps 2U0 more lashes to vet that re- 
muining 5,90U sesterces. So perverse wus bu- 
mun uuture that many of those patriotic 
citizens would uot, even ufter they were 
sccurged, account for their personal prup- 
erty, and the assessor had to resort to other 
means of persuasion. They had a rack 
by which they twisted men’s bodies out of 
shape; they had thumbscrews; they bad 
Various implemeuts of torture; and when all 
failed, after they bad tortured the citizen as 
inuch as they thought necessary to bring 
everything out, there remained one resource, 
they could put the serews on the leading 
citizen. So, after the assessor hadu’t got us 
much out of the people as he thought neces- 
sury, be said tou the leading citizen: “You 
have vol to muke up the rest)’ wod then it 
cale his turn to sulfer, and he bad to go 
through the process of scourging before he 
could Le made to inform against his fellow 
citizeus aod incur their everlasting batred. 

THE WIDOWS AND ORMHANS PLUNDERED. 

1 told you there wus oue case in which you 
could vollect the tax on personal property. 
You can collect itof widows und orphans 
—and yon dv. Now, to cullect the full rate 
of tuxutiou from oue small part of the com: 
munity, While not collecting half as much 
from the rest, is what I call not taxa: 
tion, but robbery, That is the proper oume 
furit. And in this enlightened United States 
of America, there is systematic and universal! 
robbing vi the widow and orphan, They du 
It iu every state in the union; they plunder 
the widow and the orphan, sometimes taking 
the last dollar they have. This is your en- 
lightened system of taxatiun on personal 
property. Is that the kind of direct taxa- 
tion that will rectify these wrongs! I think 
yuu will all agree that it is not, All men who 
are enpaged in the business of assessment 
will agree that these are facts, that this is no 
overstutement, and they will admit that tbis 
system is a failure. 

THE INCOME TAX. 

You may say, Why shouldwt we bave the 
income tax! How are you going to collect 
the incume tux! You have to rely very large- 
ly upon the owths of the men who makes the 
returus, lt has beea fouud io this country, 
as in every other country, that the oath of a 
minis very elasti«. Webavenot, never bad, 
and hever can huve, a system that is nearly 
so effectual jn the vollection of the income 
tax as thet which they are able to muin- 
tain in old, long-voverned countries like Eng- 


—daad aud Germauy; and yet it is admitted 


by leuadiug authorities in England and Ger- 
muy that about one-third of the income tax 
fails to reach the government. Consider 
What that means, It does not mean at all 
that oue- third is deducted from every man’s 
income, note bit of it. Ib means that about 
three-fourths of the people, at a wide estimate 
(supposing they are right in saying that the 
governincat is uot defrauded of more than 
one-third), and those the smaller tuxpayers, 
pity houestly what they ought to pay; itineans 
that of the remaining one-fourth about one- 
half pay nothing ab all and the other hull 
systematically cheat the government and de- 
prive it of its just dues. 

THE GREAT DISPROPORTION OF THE BURDEN. 


What does that mean? It means that those 
who have paid honestly have paid far wore 
than their due shure, because when the gov- 
ernment wants $1,000 uud undertakes to col- 
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lect it by means of any tax, it stops when it 
has got the $1,000, and the men who have 
not paid anythivg have escaped  alto- 
gether, so that again is a system of 
injustice and inequality. Moreover, both 
of these systemins promote perjury, — in- 
crease corruption, put a premium upon 
the demoralization und bribery of officials, 
and tend very largely to degrade the morals 
and conscience of the people. Twill not en- 
large upon this; bub as many cite the system 
of England, usserting that it is suecessful, 1 
will mention one instance which Mr, Glad- 
stove referred to in public utterance, although 
he supports the Income tax on the ground 
that it is an evil nevessity or a necessary evil. 
When certain great itnprovements were being 
made in London, certain streets were torn 
up; and by reason thereof several firms 
claimed compensation on uccount of foss of 
profits; they proved that loss by their books, 
and damages were awarded. When they 
gave in their income tax the assessors com- 
pared their stutements of profits for those 
years with the tax returns forthe correspond- 
ing years, and found that the returns were at 
least one-third less than they had recovered 
from the city, and which they hud really and 
honestly proved that they had earued during 
that period. So you see that even in Eng- 
land, where, Irepeat, they have means for 
enforcing the income tax which you would 
not endure und could not enfurce here, they 
sunnut collect this tax. 

Iwill not go through the other forms of 
taxation. If any one in the audience desires 
to call my attention to a particular form 
Which I have overlooked, I wil] be very glad 
to meet that question, because I have studied 
all of them. I will pass by what is called the 
succession tax, tbat is, a tax on the property 
of dead people, which it is true cau be col- 
lected rather more efficiently than any of 
those I have meutioned, with the simple re- 
mnark that it would be insuflicient to meet 
the demands of the government, would be 
fluctuating in amount, and that it could, by 
inethods not necessary to be referred to, be 
manuged so as to defraud the government 
of it. 

THE WHOLE GAMUT OF TAXES. 

Whatthea remains’ If you tax personal 
property, the poor pay it. It you tax houses 
as distinct from the land upon which they are 
puilt, the poor will pay that, because the 
landlord will collect it in his rent. He can 
add the tax on his house to the rent, for the 
simple reason that if tenants will not pay the 
tax, landlords will build no more houses. 
If you will not pay it, and another tenant 
will, the landlord will let the house to that 
tenant. If all tenants combine and refuse to 
pay the additional amount in rent, then, 
there being 10 more houses built that year, 
as soon as a few emigrunots come in and find 
no vacanit houses, the landlord is asked, 
“Why dcn’t you duild more houses?” ‘“Be- 
cause tenants will not pay us the tuxes 
with the rent.” Well, people cannot live 
i the street, aud they agree to pay the rent 


tad the taxes; the landlord turns out the old 


tciant, who goes to the next landlord and 
sis,“ didu’t want tu pay the old landlord 
reit and taxes, but 1 will pay it te you,” 
and so the whole combination is shattered. 
It only needs the entrance of one pew man 
into the cotmmuuity to break up your whule 
ter.not conspiracy against the payment of 
rence and taxes, 

Now we have excluded from the scope of 
taxation all taxes upon personal property, 
upon houses, upon any article of human pro- 
duction, as imelfective and impracticable. 
We have disposed of the fuvorite income tax, 
thouch I have not told you one-tenth of what 
{might cell you to demonstrate its impracti- 
cability. Whatremains! Notax! The gov- 
ernment wiust be supported. Human suciety 
cannot exist without it. 

THE LAW OF NATURE, 

Now pray observe u beautiful provision made 
by the law of aature, which is wiser than all 
human taws. Ia spite of some of ny economic, 
philosophical friends who deny it, the law of 
nature provides a science of taxation, The 
law of nature recoguizing thut society cannot 
exist without government, and that govern- 
ment cannot be supported without expense, 
has provided a natural fund, which at all 
times, in all places, and under all circum- 
stances, is fully equal to the expeuse of 
muintaiping the government. It is in the 
nature of things. You need no flaw to raise 
ty You Need ho ingenious legislation to pro- 
tect it. You ueed ouly look at the law of 
nature, What is it¢ 

Oue of you insy go out upon the wilder- 
ness, somewhere in that flourishing state of 
Nevuda, and if you are coutent to live alone 
youmay have land for absolutely nothing, 
As soon as ten families get together, some- 
how or other you bevin to tlnd there 
is a value in that land; you find that 
ecohomic rent arises; when a hundred fuimi- 
lies vet tovether, it increases; wheu forty or 
fifty thousaud congreyate, it gues up rapidly; 
When two or three hundred thousand are 
congregated in one city, then economic rent 
goes up like w rocket; and when two or 
three milhous get together, aus in and around 
New York city. land, which im Nevada, 
though ef equal quality, is uot worth one 
cent, is in New York city worth 845,000,000 
aniacre. Why isit? Because the luw of uu- 
ture creates rent; that is, the rent of an acre 
of bare lund wherever society exists, in- 
creases in proportion ta the iucrease af sa- 
ciety, aud side by side with that goes the 
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fact that where society concentrates the ex- 
penses of government necessnrily increase. 

You will notice another most remarkable 
thing, namely, that rent does not inerense 
in the precise ratio of population; it increases 
faster; also that the expenses of govern- 
ment inereuse faster than society inerciases, 
To illustrate: The state of Ohio in forty years 
inugreased [00 per cené in population; its 
assessed wealth increased about 1,000) per 
eent; taxation and expenses of focal governu- 
meut inereased 1,100 per cout. A further ex- 
amination will disclose that taxation and 
rent inereased about equally, the difference 
between the two is practically inapprecivble, 

Here is au plain indication that mature 
hus provided a resouree for the expenses of 
government. Jt has provided a fund whieh 
men raise and bave to raise; because, even if 
afl agreed uot to pay rent or to receive rent, 
rent would neverLheless exist all the sume, 
wud some one would put it into his pocket. 
Avy man that had land more favorably 
situated than another would be receiving 
rent and virtually collecting it from = the 
latter. 

Rent is in the inw of nature and never can 
be abolished; we do not want to abolish it; 
at the sume time the rent of land is the 
natural resource of tuxaution. Itis the fund 
which God has provided, and whieh be meant 
sheuld be used so far as it is necessary for 
the expeuses of the government. 


A TAX. ON RENT OF LAND CANNOT VE SULFTED. 


When you come to put your tax upon the 
rent of land, all the other difliculties we have 
met With vanish. The tax will be collected 
directly; it cannot be turned over upon any- 
one else, because the landlord cannot in- 
crease the rent of his bare land, uo matter 
how much you add to his taxes. He cau give 
up his land, if be chooses, but he cannot make 
nor unmake the land. If you tax al} the 
laudilords to the full amount of the rent they 
can not say to the tenants, “Tf you do not 
pay that we will not rent you this Jand.” 
The simple answer is: “Here is any quantity 
of land, theownersof which have abandoned 
it becuuse they cannot pay the tuxes; we 
will work to pay the taxes, and we will wake 
that land.’?) This tax, therefore, is direet; it 
can be collected evenly and fairly by any 
assessor of common sense and comimnon educa- 
tiun Whois half tit for the place. Anyone 
could easily ascertain whether his ucighbor 
Was paying his fair proportion of the tax; 
and you would get rid at once and forever 
of the system which now exists, wider which 
the rich are made richer and the poor poorer, 
throuvh laying an echnormously disproportion- 
wte part of the public burden upon the should- 
ers of the poor. And you do it peaceably, 
Without any revolution, without communism 
vr anarchism, without any social or political 
disturbance. 

Moreover, see Whatother wudvantazes would 
exist, When all land was taxed accordiug 
to its value, the unoccupied just as much as 
the occupied land standing next to it, the 
owner of the vacant land would, on the 
morning after you adopted this system, be 
clamvrousto have laborers come and improve 
his land, becuuse that would be the anly 
way by which he could obtain the revenue 
from it. So Jong as he did not improve, he 
would have to pay taxes out of his owu 
pocket, and it would be ruinous to him; as 
soun as be improved, be would have sources of 
revenue from which he could afford to pay 
taxes and conduct the business of landlord, 
8 not useless or injurious business in its way. 


TAXING LAND VALUES WOULD DESTROY LAND 
SPECULATION, 


Another thing would happen, which sume 
of our friends perbaps would not like. The 
wild real estate speculation bow going on 
would stop; there would be no more south- 
era Califoruia booms. Men would select real 
estate with referenee to the wants of the 
community. This is not a system of taxa- 
tion Which would) bring about absolute equial- 
ity; it is simply a systein which would 
leave in the pockets of every minan that which 
he had fairly earned; a system which would 
leave to every man the full advantage of 
those opportunities which God had given 
him, the full benefit of bis natural abilities, 
without any attempt on the part of the pov- 
erpimept to take away from him an unfair 
proportion of that which he owned. 


IUSTICK OF THE REMEDY, 


TL have stated these things in this simple 
manner thus far, on purpose, Ll have tot 
tried to excite you by any appeals to what 
might be called demagopie considerations 
if I have, Senator Sherman sins quite as 
much as f do, because the mia point here 
raised is derived from speeches made by 
him. LFoobuve uot even questioned — the 
propriety oor advantages of land own- 
inv, To have only said that ib is just and 
fair that necessary taxes should be tuken 
out of that fund which nature has provided, 
the fund of land values, or to use another 
term, the ground rent of Jand. That rent, 
as provided by nature, is abundantly equal to 
all the cost and value of the privileges of su- 
ciety; and isthere anything unjust ino saying 
that those who receive the value ought to de- 
liver the goods! [think not. It appenls to 
the plain and simple principle of equality 
und justice, that those who own the land 
having, by force of that fuct, received the 
full consideration--the cost of goverument—~ 
they ought to defruy that cost withuut w 
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If you will not adopt this view you must be 
content to take things asthey are. You must 
be content to see Lhe great mass of the people 
in this country fall, relatively, lower and 
lower, Do not comfort yourselves by the 
delusion that because the poor are rising a 
little, that because their wages are a little 
hipher and they vet a little more comfort for 
uw dollar than they used to do, this is 
going to make them content. Nol when 
the poor are degraded, crushed and power- 
less, When they are so nuserable they buve 
no time to breathe, to confer, to conspire, 
then the rich can trample them under foot; 
but when they bepin to rise, when they 
begin to improve a little, that is the hour of 
danger, If you do not crush the poor bencath 
the hoofs of tyranny, but never:heless do in- 
justice to them, you may depend upon it that 
the poor will rise and overturn the system 
Which has so long oppressed them, 

Louppeal to you on behalf of the fu- 
ture; Lappeal to you on behalf of simple 
justice; | appeal to yeu in the name of 
common sense, to say Whether there is auy 
simpler, any better or wiser system than bas 
been suppested for the remedy of these uni- 
versally acknowledyved evils thin this simple 
remedy of putting the expenses of povern- 
ment upon the rent of land, 


UNJUST TAXATION MUST Bi DESTROYED. 


In conclusion let me say that while EF syin- 
pathize with charity, with kindness, with 
philanthropy; while lL highly appreciate edu- 
cation, especially in the new forms it has as- 
sumed; while] appreciate the value of hospi- 
tals, universities, collepes aud schools, and of 
all meaus Which are offered for the ameliora- 
tion of the human race, nevertheless lsay bere, 
as J said on another eceaston, that bam re- 
minded of the saying of old Cato in the 
Roman senate, who, ut the close of every dis- 
cussion, no IDalter What hud been the tepie, 
no matter how widely other senators had dis. 
agreed with hitn, woald always close by say- 
inv: “But, senators, waatever may be our 
conclusion With respect tu Lhis particulir ques- 
Lion, one thing is certain: Carthage must be 
destroyed.” And su, after discussing educa- 
tion and relief! for tie poor, charity wand co- 
operution, and all the thousand schemes 
Which wre devised, many of which have great 
merit, Lalways come back to this proposi- 
tion, No matter, Atnerivans, what may be 
your pusilion u,on euch or uny of these 
questious, one thing is certain. If you would 
save this republic, if you would save suciety, 
Wo you would preserve free government to the 
end of tite, Unjust taxation netst be de- 
stroved. (Great applause.) 


—me 





“ahe Standard’ in Gilud to Ke Corrected, 
Pornar, Mon. Ter., duly 1.--he excellence 
of Tue STANDARD makes mle regret inuc- 
curacies Which L should deem of little account 
in au inferior paper. 
In No. 26, page 9, I think you inadvertently 
did ipjusuice ty bwo good and true men. I 
refer to the statement, “Thanks tu the zeal 
of the Detroit Evening News the assessors 
have been foreed to reduce the assessed 
ralue of personalty,” ete, Two of the three 
assessors ure wien whose hearts are in it, 
and have of ther own awcecurd applied the 
principle of the single tax us faras the law 
allows. Oneof them, J. 0. Long, was in the 
custom house four yeurs ayo. During a visit 
iu Canada bordered a hundred copies of Mr. 
George's Jecture on The Crime of Poverty,” 
and got them: from the Windsor post office 
onmy way bo Detroit. The iuspectors at the 
ferry insisted on my opening the parcel in 
my hand, but charged ug duty beciwuse they 
suw thal ib was priited at Burlington, Lowa, 
nob in Canada. Mr. Long, tiowever, “con- 
liseated” one copy for himself aud one for 
his colleague. Lb was not surry Lo bein dis- 
Lributing them at the custom house. tle was 
wind to web light ou the subject. Ife hus nut 
“beea forced” to dv the faithful work he bas 
done, but is quite as much im carncst as the 
editor of the Evening News. And I believe 
one of bis collengues i his present office is 
in syanpathy with hath. 
GkornaGe W. Woop. 


ilty Dollars Reward, 

I hereby offer a reward of §50 to any per- 
sou Who Will show from) the present assessed 
valuation of any county in Minnesota, that a 
inajority of all the weld farmers wad work- 
inginen in such county would not pay directly 
less money in taxes under the single tax plan 
than they now pay auder the present plan 
The single tux men propose to gel tle sume 
reyenue as now by sitnply raising the rate, 
and exempting all products of judustriad 
enterprise. Thas wa tmyruved farm would 
be assessed at the same tate as the wild laud 
around it, wand all buildiugs, crops, auimials, 
machinery, ete , would be exempt, 

C.J. BUELL, 

President Minneapolis Single Tax League, 


To Ovyznnize in Roxburye: 

Koxpury, Muss.~All single tax men of this 
districh Who ure in tuyvor of organizing a@ side 
gle taux club please send name and address to 
the undersigued, H. C. Romaine, 

200 Ruggles street, 
Numarous, Yer sad te Contemplate, 

Terre Haute Express, 


Progress uud Poyerty--Driving street ear. 
Bt @! u day. 
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; LOOKING FORWARD. 

In arecent article in THE STANDARD I 
expressed the opinion that the “George 
men” are those who are really striving to 
restore to the people the right of common 
ownership in land by the method ex- 
plained and. urged by Mr. George in 
“Progress and Poverty.” These are the 


smen who are joculariy called single tax 


men, unlimited, to distinguish thenr from 
those described by Mr. George as “single 
tax mien, limited.” The latter only look 
onthe single tax as the most just, eco- 
nomiecal and convenient means of raising 
public revenues and care little or nothing 
for the idew of restoring to the people 
their common right in the land. Yet, so 
far as the present is concerned, the broad 
difference between these two sets of peo- 
ple does not offer the least obstacle to 
their perfect union in work for the single 
tax, and the more thoroughly a man un- 
derstands the ultimate object of the so- 
called “George men,” the more will he 
rejoice that a large body of those who 
would otherwise be our opponents, are 
willing for any reason to work for the 
establishment of the single tax. 

It is true that the “single tax men, 
limited,” do not accept our philosophy, 
and that the time may come when they 
will be our opponents, but they are one 
with us now, and are willing to postpone 
future differences fox the sake of achiev- 
ing the object they and ourselves now 
have, in common. This could be. said, 
perhaps, of others whose philosophy dif- 
fers-even more widely from = ours, pro- 
vided that they were also willing to work 
for the same object that we have in view. 
Our own experience and their own oft 
repeated declarations show that this is 
not true of the great body of those in this 
country who call themselves socialists. 
It is true that they declare that the land 
belongs to all, but they do not intend to 
attempt to restore it to its common 
owners by the process advocated in “Pro- 
gress and Poverty.” They have a per- 
fect right to thus differ with us, but the 
fact that they do thus differ as to the one 
thing that we propose to do is sufficient 
to preclude all thought that we can work 
together. It is not chiefly our indiffer- 
ence as {fo ultimate ends but our differ- 
ence as to immediate objects that sepa- 
‘ates us, and the socialists understand 
this perfectly. A year or two ago, when, 
perhaps, each hoped to capture the other, 
there may have been some room for 
doubt in this mutter, but since then the 
differentiation lias been so marked that 
no man who understands the aims of 
either would think of proposing a union 
of state socialists and advocates of the 
single tax in any practical work, 

Of late a small body of people who call 
themselves Christian socialists have 
started in Boston a paper called The 
Dawn. Inits proclamation of principles 
it puts the restoration of the common 
ownership of land at the head and recog- 
nizes the importance of the single tax as 
a means to such restoration, but the 
declaration goes on to proclaim most of 
the ideas of the state socialists, Some of 
our friends have jumped to tie conclusion 
that we have a new set of allies with 
whom we can work without regard to 
our differences as to ulfimate aim. This 
would probably be true if these people 
proposed to work for the establishment 
of the singie tax as the plret step, but in 
the declaration of their practical pro- 
gramme in the first issue of the Dawn 
they put first the cnactment of an eight 
hour law, and bring in woman suifragce 
and legislation to restrict the sale of 
liquor ahead of the single tax as objects 
to be immediately sought. What may be 
hoped from these good people after awhile 
no man can say, but at present we could 
pot work with them for the single tax 
without dividing ourselves on questions 
that have no relation to our accepted pro- 
gramme, By the way, why is it: that 
those who have hailed the Dawn as a new 
and important supporter of the single tax 
movement have studiously refrained from 
quoting its progranine for practical work? 


The recoenition of the facet that we can 
only work with those who are striving for 
the same things that we are ourselves 
seeking, does not suggest to any logical 
mind the idea that men whe are united in 
working for the establishment of the 
single tax cannot differ in opinion as to 
the final form that the benefits to tlow 
from the establishinent of the single tax 
will take, To me that tax is simply the 
best, and, so far as T can see, the only 
practicable jilan for restoring to mankind 
their right of common ownership in the 
earth without resorting to the discredited 
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method of common occupancy. The pro- 
posal of this great act of justice is suffi- 
cient to arouse in anv of its advocates the 
highest enthusiasm without regard to the 
subsequent question as to how this com- 
mon wealth is to be most conveniently 
and equitably divided after the people 
have once acquired it. This question of 
division is one of convenience and not one 
necessarily involving any great principle. 

When the people once acquire their 
own they may, if they find that the most. 
convenient and economical plan, impose 
oo their government duties they do not 
now demand of it. The rental value of 
the land will be theirs, and the govern- 
mentis their agent and creature, and it is 
within their power to charge it with the 
duty of using. the common revenue for 
various purposes of general utility now 
necessarily Jeft to individual initiative 
and activity. Should such be the decision 
of the people the government would per- 
form many functions now demanded of it 
by the socialists, and yet this would not 
be state sociulism, since it weuld not take 
from tbe individual, for the benefit of 
others, the product of his labor applied to 
his exact share of natural opportunities, 
but simply give him his share of the val- 
ues created by the people in common, and 
which will be created by the people in 
common under any possible system. 

On the other hand, if the tendencies 

that now make it seem undesirable to in- 
erease the sphere of governmental ac- 
livity shall continue, orif it shall appear 
that such activity, though otherwise 
beneficent, enervates men and destroys 
their individuality, the system can be 
changed without violating any principle. 
The object sought will be a just division 
of the common income, and if there be 
any surplus left after meeting such ex- 
penditures for government as may at that 
time appear desirable, it can be divided 
among the inhabitants per capita, if the 
people so desire, This was what William 
Saunders meant when he declared to an 
astonished parliament that be was in 
favor of no taxes at all and a pension 
to everybody, for it must always be 
remembered that the single tax is only a 
tux in name and appearance, and is in 
reality simply a ground-rent paid to the 
public. 
Furthermore, perhaps there may be no 
surplas. No one can say with certainty 
What wre the necessary expenses of gov- 
ernment econemically and efficiently ad- 
ministered, nor what will be the true 
rental value of land after speculative 
monopoly lis ceased to force up rents, 
The matter is of slight consequence, for 
if rents are low the individual will have 
less to pay into the common fund, and if 
rents are high the surplus to be used for 
the common benefit or divided per capita 
will be higher. Certainly the questions 
as to whether there will be a surplus, and 
as to how it shall be used, if it exists, is 
one we can postpone to the future, 

The thine that concerns this genera- 
tion is to see to it that some progress is 
made toward restoring to the people their 
natural heritage. The thing that con- 
cerns single tax men is the establishment 
of the single tax, as the one particular 
agency through which the greater object 
cin be accomplished, and we can safely 
leave to the future all questions as to the 
best practical means of collecting and 
using their common revenue as coheirs of 
nature's bounties and equal joint owners 
of the earth. Wa. T. CROASDALE. 





An Indiana State Conference Suggested. 


INDIANAPOLIS, Ind.—It has been suggested 
by aw number of the friends throughout the 
state that u state conference be called at 
this point during the state fair ‘veek, when 
rates will be reduced. 

luis argued that it would be well to take 
some action relative to the enforcement of 
the Australian system of voting, which is a 
law inthis state from and after July 1 next 
year, and for this, if nothing more, there 
ousht to be some effort to organize the state. 

There is uno idea of trying to organizea 
party movement, and it seems to me that a 
call for this conferenca should plainly state 
that it isnot for the purpose of forming a 
third party or in any manner recognizing ex- 
isting purties. We cun run it with better 
success by confining it to principles and let 
future action of political parties determine 
our course, 

All the friends throughout the state are 
earnestly requested to send their names to 
Thomas J. Hudson, No, 155 Elm street, this 
city, who has volunteered to act as pre- 
liminary secretary. 

Papers fricndiy to the cause, both in this 
state aud at Chicago, will confer a favor by 
inserting the above, L. P. Custer, 
President Single Tax League. 


| it becomes adopted by all the states, this na- 





TO WELCOME HENRY GEORGE. 

Delegations to Mect Him at the Steamship 
Pier. and a Woedest Little Dinner to be 
Tendered Him by the Seaside. 


It being impossible to charter a steamer for 
Sunday, July 28, the plan to go down the bay 
to meet Henry George has had to be aban- 
doned. Delegaticns from single tax clubs 
and friends who do not belong to clubs will 
gather on the Cunard pier on the morning of 
the arrival, however, and greet the traveler 
as he steps on the wharf. 

Further than this the joint committee of 
single tax clubs is arranging for an informal 
and modest little dinner at the seaside on the 
evening of the next day, Monday, July 
29, it will be beld at one of the big 
hotels at Manhattan or Brighton beach. 
Full «urrangements will be concluded 
by Friday of this week. The ex- 
pense of the dinner, including transporta- 
tion, will not exceed $2.50 for each person. 
All Who ure desirous of securing tickets 
should make application at once to the sec- 
retary of the committee, Edwin A. Curley, 
care Union printing company, -15 Vander. 
water street, or at THE STANDARD office. 


THE NIAGARA FARMERS IN COUNCIL. 


They Area Little Muildied in Their De- 
mands, Bue Lawrence McParlin of Lock 
pert Points the True Remedy. 


The Niagara farmers’ club of New York 
heid their annual meeting at Gasport, Satur- 
duy, June 29. They had come together to 
discuss methods of relief to the farming iu- 
terests. The drift of opinion seemed to be 
that less real estate, and more personal prop- 
erty, should be taxed. Lawrence J. Mc- 
Parlan of Lockport, who was present, stated 
that be did not agree with the suggestion 
that the personal property should be taxed, 
for the reasou that it was the result of labor, 
and that be was a Henry George man, but 
for lack of time did not attempt to give the 
views of Mr. George. 

After the adjouroment, however, Mr. Mc- 
Parlin was interviewed. 

He was asked if he thought the farmers 
aud knights would join bands in the coming 
movement. He answered there is no reason 
why they cannot, the alliance and knights 
both uim at the same objects. 

When asked if he believed the farmers 
would be benetited by the Henry George sys- 
tem of taxation he replied, yes, for the fol- 
lowing reasons: 

First—It is not a political measure, it is 
purely a business or fiscal question. 

Second—It would reduce tbeir taxes fully 
one-third. 

Third—It would result in the destruction of 
the coal monopoly and other trusts. 

To illustrate, the other day land covered 
by the ruins of a burned building on Breoad- 
way in New York city was suld at $355 per 
square foot, not froutage, remember. That 
was unimproved land. Under the single tux 
that would be taxed on its full value. Four 
square feet of that land would equal the val- 
uation of 100 acres of farming laad in Niagara 
county. We only favor taxing the bare laud 
value; and on forced sales in this county re- 
centiy land and improvements only brought 
about 340 per acre, and that was good prop- 
erty not fur from Lockport. We do not favor 
taxing bouses, barns, fences, orchards, or 
anything which is the result of labor. You 
Will see Lhat We do uot tax land at all, obly 
lund values, aod netbing that work or indus- 
try or labor created erters into that valua- 
tion. 

The rental value of land embraced on an 
areu one-half mile up from the Battery ino 
New York city is over $200,000,000. Sv you 
see, under the single tax system every foot of 
land could be equitably taxed throughout 
the state and the farmers could be the great- 
est gainers. Residents in cities would also 
gain by the destruction of speculative values 
in Jand; the people would have less to pay 
for Janud near cities, aud could spend the 
umount thus saved in building more and _ bet- 
ter homes. Besides, they would not be fined 
or taxed for their buildings as at present, 
speculative values being destroyed, rents 
would be cheaper. Under the present system 
if a farmer builds a barn, or a citizen paints 
his house, his tax is increased. This is unjust 
and is a tax on industry. 

Personal property pever can be all reached 
by any system of taxation; it is easily put 
under cover. Not so with land. You tax 
money or capital, it will go elsewhere for in- 
vestment, or invent some means to recoup 
the tax. 

The single tax was in vogue in England 200 
years ago—the present system is a modern 
invention to despoil the farming, industria! 
and mercantile masses for the enrichment of 
aclass. When the farmers, manufacturers 
and business men understand the far-reach- 
ing effects of the single tax, it will soon 
thereafter be adopted. The liberal wine of 
the Gladstone party has adopted it as a po- 
litical plank in their platform in England. 
In Port Jarvis, N, Y., Mr. Vail, the assessor, 
has been elected three times on that issue. 
He has gradually increased the taxation on 
the unimproved lands on the outskirts of bis 
town, The result is that taxation on homes 
and inanufacturing establishments there has 
decreased, and now |.ts sell at very reason- 
nble igures. Detroit, Michigan, has also be- 
fun to put the system into practice. When 
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tion will outstrip the world, for dead capital 
will not then be rewarded, and industry 
fined and humpered. 





A Highly Successiul Meeting in Chicago, 
CuicaGo, July 12.—Our club had perhaps 


the preatest meeting in its history last night, - 


all things considered. 

To begin with, itwas a cuseof standing 
room only. Every seat was filled, and while 
some found perches on tables, others rested 
one foot while standing on the other. 

Inthe second place, there was an admira- 
ble pauper by George V. Wells, a new twnem- 
ber. Heisa Union stock yards commission 
merchant with a great deal more brains than 
assurance. In faci, his fault is modesty. 
He doesn’t realize his own abilities. His pa- 
per was lucid, thorough and moving. It had 
imagination and literary quality. Without 
pretensions, it covered almost the whole 
ground, and did it soeffectively that little 

ras left to be desired. 

And in the third place, we had two able 
ministers with us—the Rev. Charles F. Goss, 
pastor of the famous Moody church, and the 
Rey. Charles Ferguson, the brilliant youug 
rector ot the Episcopal parish of Raveuns- 
wood, , 

Their presence was a glad suprise to the 
members. Hardly one was expecting either, 
and the great majority had never so much 
as thought of Mr. Goss as a syimp-thizer. 
But there he was and there was Mr. Fereu- 
son. It would bave done your heart-coud to 
have see hows warm a welcome they cot 
when I made their presence kuowh. And 
When they talked! Ah! how hopeful it all 
was—how encouraginu—how eloquent. 

Mr. Ferguson is a polished orator. His 
voice is musical. It is deep and rich, »nd he 
controls it with an artist’s skill, It was a 
revelation in itself, and we listeued with 
rapt attention while he told us how deeply 
he sympathized with our movement, and 


how thoroughly he believed in it. He said , 
he had seen the whole cat, and that he was_ 


enlisted for the war. But he warned single 
tax men against over enthusiasm and extrav- 
ance. The problem of poverty was not the 
only problemconfronting mankind. That of 
individual life—the regeneration of the hu- 
man heart—is the greatest problem of all, 
and that must not be iguored. 

Mr. Goss followed. His talk wus easy and 
familiar. It put him en rapport with the 
audience instantly. He said ke thought pov- 
erty a removable evil, and that he sympa- 
thized with all who honestly sought to re- 
move it by peaceful means. He was not ac- 
quainted with our views as he would like to 
be, he said; he rather thought he was more 
radical than we—that he went further—but 
his heart was with us: he was glad to be 
among men honestly secking the truth; his 
help, his best endeavors, should go with us 
as far as oppurtunity shall offer aud circum- 
stances permit. He has not seen the cat, but 
he has seen its tracks, and he 1s bot on the 
trail. You will bear more of him, I think, 
as time goes On. 

Edwin O. Brown spoke for a minute ouly. 
He said he had just come froin a meeting at. 
the Palmer house, where the subject for dis- 
cussion was: “Whatof the Future.” In his 
speech Mr. Brown said: ‘I will woswer that 
qu:stion. The future is ours!” He then gave 
them the single tax unlimited and showed 
them that the future is ours. 

Mr. Van Ornum, Mr. McFarland, Mr. Place 
and Prof. Orchardsen also spoke briefly. The 
remarks of the three first numed were pecu- 
liarly felicitous, as Were those of Mr. Horn- 
stein and Mr. Ripley. 

The arravgements for the supper in honor 
of Mr. George’s return are progressing. 
Nearly a hundred tickets were subscribed for 
last night. We expect to dispose of 200. 

ARREN WORTH BAILEY. 


Jersey City Grove Meeting. 

The meeting at Salter’s Woodbine grove on 
Sunday afternoon, July 14th, wus not so 
largely attended as seme of the previous 
gatherings. But the audience was quite us 
responsive, and a number of the congres- 
sional petitions were signed with very little 
persuasion. Mr. Herbert Boggs .of New. 
ark spoke of the fall of the Bastile, 
and contrasted the Irench = revolution 
with the one that is approaching. He 
showed that the fight for huinan freedum 
there began remained for us to complete. 
Mr. J. J. Barnurd of Passaic followed, out- 
lining the single tax and relating his attempts 
to gain conrideration for the proposition in 
his own township. The treasurer of the Jer- 
sey City Standard single tax club, Mr. Jobn 
Moley, sang and recited to an appreciative 
audience, 

On Sunday next Mr. Ireland will speak, 
and Mr, A. P. Brown of Jersey City will tell 
how from being a protectionist he vrew to 
be a free trade single tax man. Members of 
the Manhattan club are notilied that their 
presence is desired, There is no more de- 
lightful place to spend a Sunday after- 
noon. There is perpetual feast of reasou 
and flow of soul Jt is one of the 
fairest spots in all the state, and the laud- 
lord, though belonyving to an obnoxicus class, 
is personally a gem. Mr. Sulter, who owns 
the grove in which we mncet, is ut, so far as 
we know, a single tax man, but he keeps a 
good cigar and he passes temperance drinks 
with a deftness and courtesy which has eo- 
deared him to the hearts of the thirsty. 
Josgra Dana MILLER, 
corresponding secretury, 
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FOREIGN NOTES. 


The Liverpool Financial Reformer an- 
nounces that Hepry George will deliver a 
farewell address in the Rotunda lecture hall, 
in Liverpool, on Friday, July 19, under the 
auspices of the Financial reform association. 

The Yorkshire Post grows merry over the 
Georve-Hyndinun debate. It says: “While 
ott London—ull gay and frivolous London— 
wus lionizing the shah and casting longing 
thouchts in the direction of Covent garden 
theater, a faithful, select and serious few sat 
listening to a debate between a couple of 
grim politicians, Mr. Heury George and Mr. 
Henry M. Hyndman, at the St. James's halt, 
onthe merits respectively of “The Single 
Tax” and the programme of the Social demo- 
erutic federation. Faney sweltering indoors 
‘on u bot July night under two such fearful 
and wonderful subjects as these! Mr. Henry 
George’s patent medicine for all the ills to 
which the body politie is heir 1s the national- 
ization of the land; thatais to say, the taking 
of the fatid from those to whom it belongs, 
and viving it to somebody else. That is his 
prime specitie for ameliorating the condi- 
tion of the, lower orders of society und 
for abolishing poverty from the face 

‘of tbe earth. The revenue derivable irédm 
the laud, he arwues, is sufficieut to bear the 
entire expenses of zoveroment and to sweep 
away the fust vestige of imperial taxation. 
Mr.. Hyndman povh-poohs this theory. The 
total land rent only amounted to about sixty 
millions, aud would oot be enough. Its trans- 
ference tu the oation would not materially 
beucht the working classes. The pevple 
whom Mr. Hyudmau would compel to ‘dis- 
gorge” are. cupitalists—railway and bank 
shareholders, mauufacturers, and the like. 
His “federation” aims at “the abolition of 

. the wares system, aud the taxing not merely 
of tand but of all tnunepolies, as well as the 

abolitiun of competitiun’—a very modest 
> programing, and, in Mr. Hyndinan’s optnion, 
perfectly capable of realization. Mr. George, 

When his tura cume to-reply, delared that to 
wbolish competition would be. abvlish liberty 

—u sentiment which the socialists cordially 
hovted.. Both speakers then went at it, oo 
the question of competition or no competion, 
Mr. George belug treated with such scant 
courtesy by the audience us to suggest to au 
impartial critic the tdeuw that be was vetting 
decidedly the best cf the argument. 





The Pall Mall Gazette gives this interesting 
account of the opening of the model Phoenix 
sInills at Dartford by Messrs. Burroughs, 
Wellcome & Co., the great London drug 
firm. Mr. Burroughs, it will be remembered, 
isone of the most uctive single tax men 
across the Atlantic: “The town cf Dartford 
presented a lively uppearance yesterday af- 
ternoun. Mer. Henry George aod a large 
party of his friends bad come duwu to assist 
ut the re-opening of the Phoenix mills, now 
ewned by Messrs. Burroughs, Wellcome & 
Co., of Snow Hill, London, manufacturers of 
pharmaceutical zovds. The beautifully laid- 
out grounds which. surround the mills were 
“filled with persons Whe bad come to hear the 
ope-tax question explained and discussed by 
its originator.! The Phoenix mills are very 
picturesquely aud, fur tbe firm’s purpose, 
usefully built on a strip of land which divides 
a Thames cauual from a fresh running stream, 
which hus been utilized to form the large or- 
namental luke dotted with small isiets in 
front of the buildings. From the wharf at 
the back of their warehouse, Messrs. Bur- 
roughs, Wellcome & Co. can send their goods 
direct by burge to their shipping offices on 
the Thames, while the spring in §ront is util- 
ized in the manufacture of the goods, being 
almost chemically pure. Dartfordians cotu- 
tend that there is one spot in the gardens 
2a red ineach hand 
aud briug up iu afew minutes a tine pound 
trout with the one and a tine pair of soles 
with the otiier. Izaak Walton's ghost ought 
surely to haunt the Phoenix mills. The inside 
of the factory is, of course, all that a model 
factory ought to be. There are storing rooms, 
smixing rooms, drying roums, boiler rooms 
and packing rooms galore. We are shown 
the fac-simife of Stanley’s traveling medicine 
chest, containing every conceivable drug that 
cuu be tuken in a Compressed shape. Seeing 
it there in the middle of the luughing, care- 
less crowd une wonders where its original 
muy be. 

“At 8 o'clock Mr. Heury George made a 
speech, declaring the mills open, which wus 
received with enthusiastic cheers, and no 
woovder; when the Phanix mills are in full 
working order the town will benefit to the 
tune of some £20,000 a year. Luter in the 
evening Mr. George enlightened us on the 
land question and made many converts. He 
wus in splendid form, Jooking all the better 
for his late visit to Paris aud the Eiffel tower. 

“Those who did not inanage to get into the 
, crowded Jecture room bad an opportunity of 
seeing the cne-tux hero in fireworks, sent up 
from one of the islands on the lake, ‘every 
feature fuithtully reproduced’ ia colored fire. 
This was the portion of the proceedings 
Which excited the greatest enthusiasm, aod 
was certainly a brilliant idea on the part of 
the fete’s originators. Chinese lanterns hang 
on every tree, the islet shone like glowworms 
on the luke, ifuminated with countless little 
lamps, Dartford—even those without the 
paling so strictly guarded by two policemen 
—had a glimpse of fairyland last night, 
 thupks to Messrs. Burroughs, Wellcome & 
Co. and Mr. George, 


The Belfust Morning News thiuks that the 
“steadily increasing support” which the sib- 
gle tux mouvement is receiving from the 
British public warrant it “ig believing the 
taxation of landlords or economic rent is 
within the range of practical pohties.” “The 
return tothe public revenue from such a tax,” 
it continues, “must in England be enormous, 
and no doubt the cursequeat chifting of 
financial burdens from the shoulders of the 
musees to the shoulders of the classes gust 
prove very beneticial to industry. It is pos 
sible the econoraic changes naturally follow: 





TH 








ing on theraising of the national revenue 
from taxation of economic rent may so 
strengthen the hands of British industry as 
enable the producers of bome-grown food to 
put their commodities into their markets as 
profitably and as cheaply as ean any others 
who supply our common markets. We have 
always maintained that our industry, soil 
aud climate are well fitted for competition 
with all others, and that the causes which we 
now find hindering Eughshmep from under- 


selling foreigners in English markets are 
artificial and removable. We may remind 


our readers that Henry George's scheme 
proposes to touch nothing but landlords or 
ecouomic rept, consequently his method of 
taxing land cannot increase cost of produc- 
tion. Neither within certuin limits can it be- 
come a burden or a snare for men who may 
have become the owners of Jaud which bas 
ceased to yield economic rent.” 





Belfast Morning News: “Henry George 
has been much impressed with the wonderful 
change of vpinion which has taken place in 
Great Britain with regard to the Trish move- 
meut. Every mention of Parnell’s pame is 
received with ringing cheers, and other Jrish 
leaders receive the heartiest possible recog- 
nition, Home rule, Mr. George thinks, is 
near at band, but its precise form is as yet 
undiscernible. He suspects, however, that 
Lord Salisbury’s government will devote all 
their eneryvies to bringing out a drastic pur- 
ecbase scheme which shal] have the effect of 
recouping the Irish landlords, and he thinks 
it very probable some measure of bome rule 
may be promised in order to bribe the Irish 
to accept the purchase scheme. Mr. George 
has no hesitation in saying tbat the British 
masses will bitterly oppose all schemes of 
land purchase. ‘Not even Mr. Gladstone,’ 
suys Henry George, ‘could now feud the 
wcelive men in the constituencies to support 
such a scheme.’ Nevertheless, the servile 
parliamentary majority at the disposal of 
Lord Salisbury muy euuble him to pass a pur- 
chase bill, but shouid this be done the feeling 
and the discussion it will arouse will wiud up 
British laudlordism.” 

Manchester Examiner: “The question of 

land nationalization is very much in the air 
at present. Diverse are the solutions already 
subinitted for national acceptunce, and doubt- 
less more remnain tocome. The glad tidings 
of three acres und a cow sounded grateful 
and comforting to the ears of the long-suffer- 
ing English farm laborer, whose wants are 
few «and whose ambition is limited. The 
prospect of relieving the landlord of the 
burden of the land on payment of the praine 
value appeals forcibly to the livelier iuau- 
aginatiou of the quicker-witted Irish tenant 
furmer. But, acceptable as these solutions 
inuy appear to some at least of the parties 
more immediately interested, they cun hardly 
be considered as satisfactory, or as offerine 
toore than au interitn instalment of the de- 
sired reforins, in the eyes of the nation at 
large. We cannot all be English farm labor- 
ers or Scotch crofters or Irish tenunt farmers, 
and yet we all live and move and have our 
being on aud from the land. How is it pro- 
posed that the people of the United Kingdon 
should qoinny participate in the fruits of the 
soil of England, Ireland and Scotland: Mr. 
Henry George, who lectured u few weeks ugo 
on the subject in the Free Trade ball, under 
the auspices of the Financial reform associa- 
tion, has a plan which he considers at once 
simple and beautiful. Tax the landlords out 
of existence, he says in effect, and the thing 
is dune. The rents which are at present paid 
to the landlord would speedily be diverted 
into the coffers of the state, and by virtue 
of this magical single tax, the national bills, 
heavy though they be, would soon be more 
thap met.” 
The differcnce between the French sehool 
of luud reformers, as represented by M. Al- 
bert Toubeau, and single tax men does not, 
on close examination, appear to be sv great 
that it cannot easily be settled. According 
to The Church Reformer (Loudon) M. Tou- 
beau advocates the abolition of thes» taxes 
and the substitution of a single tax—u tax 
upon land. But heisalso us anxious as Mr. 
George is, not to taux the value which muy 
bave been added tu land by labor. By a 
curious process of reasoning he arrives at 
the conclusion that it would not be just to 
tax the value of land, and he proposes to 
avoid injustice by taxing land according to 
its area. in form this seems entirely op- 
pused to the teaching of Mr. George. But it 
soon becomes obvious that the ‘and value” 
which M. Toubeau thinks it would be unfair 
to tax, stunds in his mind for (so to speak) 
the gross value; or, to put it in another way, 
for the rack rent of the improved farm in- 
stead of the economic rent of the laud apart 
from improvements, And M. Toubeau, rec- 
ognizing that a tax upon area only would 
fall very unequally upon lands of widely 
different vajue, proposes to divide the laud 
into different categories according to fer- 
tility, ete., and to vary the tax uccording tu 
the categvries, This brings him very near to 
Mr. George, for it isonly nevessary to ‘et 
the land classify itself into categories,” as 
one erat put it, by making the value the 
standard throughout, and M. Toubdeau’s plan 
becomes identical with the “single tax” as 
understood iu England. 

The following from the London Christian 
Commonwealth indicates how the advanced 
religious periodicals are breaking away from 
things as they ure: While the Jund question 
is to the front it may be well to consider how 
the land is used and to whom it belongs. The 
largest owner of sporting ground jn the king- 
domis the duke of Sutherland, who owns 
about a million acres of grouse moors and 
deer forests, from which he derives uo an- 
nual income, for shooting rights alone, of 
£60,000, The largest tenunt of shootings in 
the kingdom is Mr. W. L. Winans, the Ameri- 
ean millionaire, who until lately, rented over 
200,000 acres of moor and forest, at an annual 
rent of close on £20,000 a yeur. Now, it is 


simply impossible to justify these facts while | 
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so many poor men are without homes. It 
may be that the people of this country will 
never accept Ar. Henry George's doctrine of 
the single tax, nor his notions about the 
ownership of Jand. Nevertheless, we cannot 
doubt that if land could be free from the 
res law of entail and put upon the mar- 
cet so that every Koglishinen could own at 
least a sufficient amount of land on which to 
build a home, the result would be most favor- 
able to the poor man as well as to the patriot- 
ism of our people generally. While it is true 
that home life is the eenter of every worthy 
influence, it must be alse true that everything 
that will make home happy and give the idea 


of permanency will be of incalenlable advan- 


tage. Wedo6 pot profess to know how this 
land reform is to be brought about, but we do 
sincerely hope that some sulution of it may 
be arrived atin the near future. 

The reception accorded to Henry George at 
the. Paris canference, the Church Reformer 
says, was remarkably enthusinstie. “His 
works are evidently well known and highly 
appreciated among social reformers on the 
colltinenmt, and this is tot less trae of France 
than of Germany, Holland, Denmark, ete. 
His election as honorary president of the 
congress Was proposed by a Cerman dele- 
giite, buta deading Freneh member immedi- 
ately entered a humorous protest against the 
way in Which he had been forestalled in’ bis 
intevtion to make the same motion; and the 
congress saved the chairman the trouble of 
putting the resolution by carrying ib ‘by ac- 
clamution,? 

At another time the Belfast Morning News 
says: “Farmers who may buy econemie or 
landlords’ rent need not hope to cut short the 
decay that bus setin for such land valuers, 
Purebase cun do nothing more than transfer 
the seller’s Joss to the unwary buyer. We 
prefer to see our landlords and their creditors 
dividing their damaged securities umong 
themselves to seeing hard-working farmers 
calted in at the eleventh hour to share in the 
inevitable losses in store for holders of land 
in the United Kingdom. We must not alto- 
gether omit from our caleulations the possi- 
bility of a land tax ou Henry George's lines. 
We think such @ tax has come within the re- 
givu of practical politics, aud supposing our 
home rufe to remain in abeyance, surne hard- 
pushed tory minister may throw this boon to 
the Wolves to gain time for is own ends. 
We suspect that any such Eugiish statesman 
would uot besitute to rutblessly sacrifice 
property sold to Llrish farmers ou the respon- 
sibility of the British government, provided 
his so acting could uphold his party. Should 
a policy of this kind be considered expedient 
{rish purchasers must pot only luse the van- 
ished ecuneoune rent, bub must pay & govern- 
ment tux on its bogus values, and find themn- 
selves crushed out of all forin by the very 
same levislution that must be of mestimable 
benefit to the industrial world of Londou 
whose bardiv-wou wealth is the fund which 
supplies the fluuating lusary which disgraces 
our civilization and wastes our resources.” 

South. Australia Reyister (Adelaide): “On 
Sunday evening, Mr. i. H. Berens gave an 
uddress at the democratic club. In his 
opening remarks be alluded to the arrival 
of the Rev. Mr. Hastings in this colony. 
As that gentleman came here with a splen- 
did reputation as oaitrue, earnest demo- 
cratand stanch Georgian, he hoped that he 
would du as food political work here as he 
had done at home in the old country. The 
lecturer alluded to the lite Single tax confer- 
ence in Sydney as a sivn of the growth of 
souud principles, aud appealed too his audi- 
ence to do thetr utmost to welcome Mr. 
Henry George on his arrival next October in 
away worthy of that great thinker. After 
the Jecture miuvy other speeches were miude, 
and several questions asked and answered.” 





“The best thing which the county council 
has done,” says the London Star, “is the 
prompt way in which it has attacked the 
lund question, so furas the land question af- 
fects London. The tirst step toward the 
tuxation of ground values, Which is itself 
only the first step toward the land reform 
Which will revolutionize the face of Eng- 
land and of English society, is to wet at the 
ground values, Accordingly on February 26, 
when the county council wis still only im its 
provisional slure, &@ COMmMILLCe Was appuilt- 
ed “to consider the best method of ascertiuin- 
ipy the value of land throtyrbout the metro- 
polilan area, irrespective of the value of 
buildings and of improvements mude by the 
owners. The committee has now made its 
report, and a very valuable document it is, 
resting as it dves on the evidence of survey- 
ors, private and official, clerks to local au- 
thorities and assessment Goummnittees, and all 
sorts and conditions of authorities, both upon 
rating and upon land questions, up to Pro- 


fessors Thorold Rogers and Mr. Heory 
George. The first point to be noted is that 


neither among the witnesses nor amon the 
commitlee—thourh there is of course a 
dissentient mavorily whieh ba» felt under the 
necessity Gt preseuting uu independent re- 
port, us Will be sven hereatter—is there any 
diference of opimlon as to the practicability 
of separating and recording the value of 
Jand apart from that of buildings or improve- 
ments. There bas becu some difference of 
vpinlon as to the best methed of doiug it: 
but the committee ure practically agreed 
that an ordinary assesstnent cammittee is 
quite competent to undertake the work, 
though they will probably require paid pro- 
fessioual ussistunce in drawing up the 
lirst valuaticn dist. They further think 
that the present Metropolis valuation act 
supplies a sufficient busis for going to work 
on, When once the requisite raung power is 
obtained from purhaument—if .t is really nec- 
essury to obcain it. Aceordiugly the chief 
practical recommeudations made are Q) the 
appointinept of u central assessmeyb commit 
tce under the county council; (2) the vesting 
in suck committee the necessary powers for 
securing uniformity of assessment through- 
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out the metropolis, and for separately ussess- 
ing land irrespective of houses and buildiugs; 
and (3) immediate application to parhament 
(if necessary) for power “to caleulate for rat- 
Ing purposes not only the annual rent, but 
alsu the capital value of Jand, and to assess 
the property” either oan the reat “whieh a 
tenant might reasonably be expected to pay,” 
or on ay statutory pereentige of the capital 
value. We say that application for these 
powers is to be made “if necessary;” but one 
of the most important discoveries which the 
committee have made is thatit isan epen 
question under tbe terms of the valuation vet 
Whether land onght not to be rated in all 
mses on its full market valte—or rather the 
committee are strongly of opinion that the 
act requires it te be so rated. ‘Counsel's 
opinion” isto be taken on this point, and, 
should it contirin the opinion of the committee 
ib Will be possible at oree, without any apph- 
cation to parliament, to rate all land up to 
its full value, and to sweep away the uujust 
immunity from local taxation which owners 
of unveccupied building Iiund have so long en- 
joved, and whieh lias enabled them to reap 
miquitous prolits by keeping their land out of 
the market: and so extortine the uttermost 
farthing from the helpless victims of their 
monopoly.” 


At the Capteal of Arliuaneaius. 

Litrue Rock, Ark., July t.—The single tax 
idew moves slowly here. We have no organ- 
ized club as yet, albhough we have a list of 
lifteen to twenty who bave handed in their 
niumes as supporters of the movement. We 
have learned also from visitors to the capital 
from other towns and cities that there are 
those everywhere who are reading the works 
of Henry George and others upon the land 
question and are catching a new inspiration. 
As the sources of the political and social 
evils which prevail—the causes of the pov- 
erty, Wretcheduess und strife—are unfolded 
to their minds they become more and more 
enthusiastic. In conversing with these the 
common exclamation is, “Luever understood 
these things in their true Jight before.” 

I think the cause is receiving more atten- 
tion and has a better prospeet in the adjoin- 
jug towus and cities thau in Little Ruck. And 
the reason is obvious, Litthe Ruck is the 
focus in this country for money louvers and 
land speculators, Mitlions of capital is here 
to loan on security of plantations and city 
property from the great cities of the north. 
There are other millions to buy ap the Jands 
of the state—not to improve or put to any 
use, but to hold fora higher price. Farm 
improvements are not wanted, except as 
security for loans, and will hardly bring half 


from these canses. Town lots and wild lands 
are going up, and money is rapidly being 
luaned and mortgages executed. Anyone 
possessing an eligible lot can, if he desires, 
put on it a $10,000 business house on borrowed 
eapital at eight to ten per cent interest. In- 
deed, the city is rapidly vrowing up on such | 
borrowed capital. 
This, of course, gives cinployment to car- 
penters, brick masons and laborers for the 
time being. But the greed of cain seems to 
have taken possession of the men to such an 
extent—and the rush to get suddenly rich by 
speculation without labor is so great that 
any kind of reform measures can hardly be 
nude to attract attention. Science, litera- 
ture, philosomhy are relegated to the back 
ground and talent in mouey gettin alone 
can commiuind any honours. ‘Chis, £ imagine, 
is more or Jess true of the whole country, but 
nowhere moreso than in Little Kock. Jaa 
few years a reverse mast come when the city 
will be found tu be the property of northern 
capitalists, and farmers everywhere the 
tenants to landlords in the big cities When 
that taine Comes, men, perhaps, will listen to 
warning Voices, Whose names they treat with 
ridicule. One is disposed to exclaim with 
the Texas orator, when hissed by the mob for 
sentiments they did uot understand, “Think, 
damn you, think. You are hke the beast 
driven to th slaughter, you never think.” 
Do not, however, suppose from this that the 
cause is inaking ne progress here. We have 
many men possessing the courage of their 
convictions, Who are out and out single tax. 
men and whor + well posted. Not only so, 
but from the extent of the movement abroad, 
a conviction has crept through the minds of 
its enemies that there is substance and mean- 
inge in the enuse, whether for good or evil, 
and that the subject must be studied in order 
ty suecessfully combat it, The movement is 
more and more talked about. The great dif- 
ficulty is to culizhten the minds of the masses 
with a thorough understanding of its prinei- 
ples, and thisis slow work. Public discussions 
would be of great advantare, but we buve 
here no good speakers, and to explain the 
cuuse to cach inechanic is a slow process, 
Son Fy CLARK, 


The Single Tax bo Minnenpolin, 


MINNEAPOLIS, July 10,—We were favored 
last evening with an address from Mr, 
Meagher of New York city, a Guriff reformer, 
but au opponent of the single tax. To-day 
the single tax boys are all in high glee over 
the mauner in which he wus routed, horse, 
foot and drasyoons, The papers this moro- 
ne muke great fuu of bin, 

We have recently established permanent 
headquarters, open day aud evening, The 
leugue mects every Tuesday evening with 
youd success, New men are coming in all 
the time. We will eudeavor to hold up our 
end of the movement. 1 J, BUELL 
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their cost. Of course the city is on “a boom’. 
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MR. PENTECOST'S VIEWS. 


Mr. Thomas G. Shearman has a long arti- 
ele in Jast week’s STANDARD concerning my 
recent declarations that the single tax move- 
ment is losing its moral and religious charac- 
ter and becoming a mere fiscal reform, con- 
ducted by the ordinary political methods. 
By the courtesy of the editor of THE Stanp- 
ARD Lam permitted to explain in these col- 
umus my position, alse. LT commend the arti- 
cle spoken of to every reader of this pauper 
asa model of centlemanly courtesy, logical 
consistency, and fairness in argument. I 
have read nothing for a Jong time that 
pleased me more 

Mr. Shearman frankly states that he does 
not agree with Henry George in his idea that 
private property in land should be abolished 
—tbat land should be mude common prop- 
erty. IIe announces his belief in Jandlords 
and landlordism. He defines his idea of tux- 
ation to be that the landlords should feed 
upon the people as aphides feed upon leaves, 
and then thatthe government should: milk 
the landlords as the ant milks the aphis— 
that isto say, about sixty-five per cent of 
what the landlords take from the people 
should be taken from the landlords, leaving 
them thirty-live per cent of rent to encourage 
them in the business of land holding. 

Mr. Shearman is not a philanthropist and 
makes no pretension to being one. He is a 
statistician and tax reformer, He is a free 
trader—in everything bub laud. Coneern- 
iag the business of land holding he is a pro- 
tectionist. But what is so admirable about 
him is that he is straightforward, and al- 
ways dicnified and gentlemanly. He differs 
with Mr. George, and says so. He doesn't 
pretend to believe in Mr. George's doctrine 
and then tell Mr. George’s disciples that it is 
not expedient to bring that doctrine into promi- 
nence just now, while we have on our dress 
suits and are hebnobbing so charmingly with 
the fuur hundred. He says: 

Mr. Pentecost is mistaken in his entire con- 
ception of the motives, methods and efforts 
of those who have deemed it wise to advo- 
cate the single tax as accure for unjust tax- 
ation. [Not as acure for poverty, por asa 
means for abolishing land monopoly, you ob- 
serve.—H. O. P.] His instinet is correct on 
one point. We can never work in barony 
with socialists or auarchists; not’ because we 
do not recognize the honesty and good inten- 
tions ef many such men, but because we con- 
sider the single tux as the surest guarantee 
that neither socialism nor anarchy will ever 
become the law of human society, and be- 
cause this is one of its great merits in our 
eves. We are quite able to perceive and ad- 
mit that socialists, like Willlam Morris, and 
anarchists, like some Russian philosophers, 
have excellent. intentions and agree with us 
upon many points, just as all good men agree 
in desiring the welfare of the human race. 
But we do not even desire to see all competi- 
tion abolisbed, as the typical socialist does, 
nor all government abolished, as the philo- 
sophic anarchist daes, 





but he indulges in no ridicule, misrepresenta- 
tion nor abuse of socialists or anarchists: 

The fact is Mr. Shearman is an eminent 
lawyer, a wealthy man, a Christian gentle- 
man, an orthodox conservative, who is very 
well satisfied with things as they are, except 
in the single matter of taxation. And as 
such he has my profoundest respect. I rec- 
ognize him as a most valuable ally in the 
great cause of industrial emancipation, and 
I hope he will permit me to work with him to 
obtain his sixty-five per cent single tax on 
land values. But all readers of THE Stanp- 
ARD will henceforth understand, if they did 
not before, that Mr. Shearman is what is 
called a single taxer, “limited.” And _ be- 
lievers in the abolition of the business of land 
holding will see at once the absurdity of fol- 
lowing Mr. Shearman as a “leader” in the 
new crusade that was set afoot’ by the publi- 
cation of “Progress and Poverty.” 

Thighly approve of Mr. Shearman as an 
able helper of Mr. George, but I protest, in 
the name of every man and woman who un- 
derstands Mr. George’s writings, and who 
looks upon his paper as the representative of 
agreat philosophy, against Tur STANDARD, 
in Mr. George’s ubsence, going over, body 
and soul, toShearmanism by declaring, as it 
has declared editorially, that the abolition of 
private property in land is not even the ulti- 
mate object of the single tax, and that only 
those who are working for Shearmanism via 
the democratic party, are iv the straight and 
barrow way. 

I make this protest also in the name of 
Henry George himself, who gave us his opin- 
ion of Shearmanism in Tnk STanDaRD of July 
28, 1888, Here it is. Let Tne Stanparp 
readers ponder it wel), compare it with Mr. 
Shearman’s article of last week, and ask 
themselves whether Tar Stanpanb uas been 
in tane with these words siuce Mr. George 
has been in Europe: 


Every once in «a while some one, thinking 
only of the opposition, writes me that he 
deems it a inistake that in “Progress and 
Poverty” I should have said anything at all 
about the right of individual ownership of 
land; and that it would have proved far 
more effective if lL haa contented myself with 
pointing out the economic benetits of coneen- 
trating taxation on land values, Uknow that 
this is not se, Pknow that the feeling that in- 
duced me to write that bovk is the feeling to 
which [have appealed. The success it his 
had and the forces it has set in motion, are 
to me proofs of the truth of what I wrote in 
it when I said: 

“If you would move men to action, to what 
shall you appeal? Not to their poekets, but 
9 their patriotism; not to selfishness, but to 
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sympathy. Self-interest is, as it were, a 
mechanical force—potent, it is true; capable 
of large and wide results. But there is in 
human nature what may be likened to a 
chemical force; which melts and fuses and 
overwhelms; to which nothing seems impos- 
sible, ‘Ail that. aman hath will he give for 
his life’—that is self-interest. But in loyalty 
to higher impulses nen will give even life.” 

Iu the long dist of amen whem I know as 
having siuee then given mouey, time, influ: 
ence, toil, to the spreading of the doctrines 
that book sets forth, D kaow of no single ease 
in which the moving motive was nny individ- 
ual benefit, or even the idea of great and 
beneficial fiscal reform. In every case of 
which I know, the moving motive was the 
idea of overthrowing a monstrous wrong, the 
idea of making life better, brighter and tuller 
for those worse off than themselves, and for 
those yet to be born. I have known many 
who have recognized the fiscal side of the re- 
form alone; but [ have never known any elli- 
cient aid from them. The men who have 
worked, the men who will work, the men 
who can be counted op every where and every 
time till death closes their eyes, are those to 
whom this reform appeals trom the moral, 
the religicus side, those Who see 1b it not a 
mere improvement im taxation, but a con- 
formning of our must important social adjust- 
meut tu the luw of justice, tu the will of Grod; 
a restoration to the disinherited of the boun- 
teous provision which the Intelligence that 
Juid the foundations of the world and brought 
them upon it bas provided for them.—[Stand- 
ard, July 28, [sss 


Wishes to go in our direction—that is, for free 
trade in everything but Jland—iLam more in 
sympathy with the rational enthusiasm for 
humanity that I tind among the socialists aud 
tnurchists, than bam with Mr. Shearinan’s 
ambition to make capitalism stronger than it 
now is, or than [ am with the democratic 
party, Which juzgles with the name of the 
great theoretical anarchist, Thomas Jelfer- 
son, bul desires anything like real freedom 
as little as the republican party, and has 
absulutely no sympathy with the George 
movement, 

I do not object to our “leaders,” Mr. Croas- 
daleaud Mr. Post, using Tue STANDARD In Mr. 
George’s ubsenece tu ‘boom’ Shearmanism. 
For as you see, Lam disposed to buon it my- 
self, for all that itis worth, Ido not object 
to our “leaders” declaring that we should 
work with the democratic party. What l 
object to is their defaming other bonest and 
earnest social regenerators and attempting to 
prevent then from working with us for the 
common object of abvlishing the land mo- 
nupoly by Mr. George's plan of contiscating 
economic rent. Lam willing to work with 
free traders and single taxers as far us they 


appeur that Ll advocate working with social- 
ists for the establishment of socialism. But 
that isabsurd. Ihavenot advocated organic 
union With the socialists for any purpose. I 
have only declared for sympathetic relations 
with our radical brethren, and a willinguess 
und desire to bave them juin with us iu our 
effort to destroy the private Ownership of 
rent. The socialists and nationalists almost 
to aman, and very many anarchists, would 
be working with Mr. George to-day for the 
abolition of land monopoly by the contisca- 
tion of rent, if Mr. George and his “ieaders” 
would lead the “movement” back to the 
plane of high, uncompromising principle upon 
which it once rested, and forego the soul de- 
stroying political tactics which our “leaders” 
say constitute the ‘‘adopted policy” of the 
“movement.” 

I know that our “leaders” think it wise to 
have the “respectable” American think that 
we bear no relation to socialists and anar- 
chists. But it is never wise to deny the truth. 
Even Mr. Sbhearman’s sixty-five per cent land 
value tax would lead inevitably to socialism 
or anarchism, It wouldn’t “stay put,” as Mr. 
McCready explains in this week’s Twentieth 
Century. Andas for the complete confisca- 
tion of economic rent—the result would either 
be the extension of the functions of governu- 
Meat, as Henry George describes in the 
seventeenth chapter of “Social Problems,” or 
the disappearance of economic rent entirely, 
by the freedom of the land. 

For my part I think there is a thousand 
times more hope of success in uniting all the 
moral enthusiasts whose reason ussents to 
the cry: ‘The land must be free!” upon the 
rent confiscation method, than there ever 
will be by inching along toward the com- 
mencement of a beginning which there isa 
shadow of a possibility that the democratic 
protessional politicians may at sometime or 
other contemplate making. 

Now let us clearly understand the case. 
Mr. Shearman’s ultimele is a tax of sixty-five 
per cent on Jand values. Mr, George's ulti- 
mate is the abolition of poverty by destroying 
landlordism, asa first step toward that end, 
Shall we raise Mr. George’s banner and call 
upou Mr, Shearman aud all others to march 
under it! Or shall we lower Mr, George's 
colors und follow Mr, Shearmsan as our leader?! 

The whole discussion is simply a revival of 
the old controversy between the out-and-out 
abolitionists and the gradual emancipiation- 
ists, In the old days there were men—just 
such adinirable men as Mr. Shearmanu—who 
believed in a two-thirds reduction of slavery, 
But they are forgotten to-day, because spe- 
cious as were their arguments they were 
powerless to gencrate the moral and religious 
enthusiasm necessary to bring about a great 





And Lalso declare that glad as I ever will 
be to work with Mr. Shearman, as far as he 


go in our direction, and | would also welcome 
socialists and anarchists to work with us as 
far as We co In their direction. 

An effort seems to be making to have it 





social revolution. Those who prepared the 
public mind and conscience for the downfall 
of slavery were such noble “impracticables” 
as Garrison, Phillips, Pillsbury, and James 
and Lucretin Mott—grenat souls who clamored 
for absolute, immediate and unconditional 
emancipation. Events made the occasion 
and Lincoln found the way to abolish slav- 
cry. 

It seems to me that what we should do is 
to camor with equal reason and zeal for the 
conliseation of rent for the purpose of de- 
stroying the business of land-holding. Let 
eveuts determine how it shall be done. The 
thing to be done is our business. The how it 
can be done is the business of the statesmen 
and platform-makers. Itis for us to create 
a public conscience on the subject, to make 
people ubhor land monopoly as they came to 
abbor slavery. When that conscience is 
creited the statesmen will find a way to ac- 
complish its demands, 

Hucu O. PENTECOST. 


THE MENACE OF PLUTOCRACY. 
New York Tribune. 

‘oPis an ill bird that fouls its own nest”— 
but has Mr. Thomas G. Shearman any nest or 
nation? Dwelling in America, he is practi- 
cally counsel and agent for Great Britain. 
Yet his latest charge against American civ- 
ilization will be copied and quoted in foreign 
lands as the admission of an American. In 
an address on the Pacific coast, according to 
accounts telezraphed, Mr. Shearman asserted 
that two-thirds of the entire savings of this 
nation yearly were accumulated by 100,000 
persons. If this assertion is true, the cheap 
demagogue’s outcry of plutocracy has more 
excuse, and yet not necessarily more reason, 
for the working people could save more than 
a thousand millions yearly if they chose, 
while living in ereater comfort than is en- 
joyed by the workers of any other vation. 
If they, in fact, see fit to expend their money 
in useless drinking, or in any other unwise 
way, it does not follow that the laws or insti- 
tutions of the country make the poor relative- 
ly poorer, or the rich relatively richer. 

But Mr. Sbearman’s reported statement is 
not true, and it isso easy for a man of. his 
information to satisfy himself of its error 
that he cannot charitably be beld guilty of 
the assertion on telegraphic reports alone. 
If there is in this country any tendency what- 
ever toa disproportionate concentration of 
wealth in the hands of a few, that tendency 
1s not as great es in other countries, and the 
best evidence of later days leads strongly to 
the belief that, in this country at least, the 
accumulation of wealth is far more widely 
distributed than most persons have hitherto 
supposed. 

The increase in the gold value of farms in 
this country from 1870 to 1880, according to 
census reports, was %3,200,000,000. Adding 
live stock and equipments, the increase was 
about $400,000,000 vearly for that decade. 
But chis is half the estimated annual addi- 
tion to the nation’s wealth during the same 
ten years, Which, Mr. Mulhall calls 8800,000,- 
000, and others have reckoned at a smaller 
sum. But this large addition to the nation’s 
wealth was divided among 4,060,000 farmers, 
of whom over two-thirds own from 50 to 500 
acres each. The returns make it most clear 
that much over half of the yearly addition 
to wealth by farming is divided among more 
than 2,500,000 people. 

In ISSO, a year of unusual prosperity, the 
interest and dividends actually paid to all 
owners of railroad bonds and stocks and na- 
tional bank stocks, amounting to over $6,100,- 
000,000, were about $230,000,000. But enough 
is known of the distribution of these securitics 
to make it cortain that no body of 100,000 per- 
sons owns two-thirds or even one-half of 
them. Moreover, these persons were obliged 
to deduct something for their living expenses 
out of their income from these and other in- 
vestments. If it be supposed that half this 
income was saved and added to the nation’s 
wealth, still only a part of the remuining ac- 
cumulation could have gone to any small 
body of rich men. 

At the other extreme there are found sav- 
ings deposited in savings banks alone which 
umount to about $1,400,000,000, and are 





deposited by 3,840,000 persons, Not even 


Mr. Shearman will affirm that any large part 
of these deposits is made by 100,000 rich 
inen. But more than a thousand millions of 
these deposits are in seven States which have 
lessthan a fifth of the entire population. 
The working people of other states are not 
less thrifty, and average better wages and a 
lower cost of living than the working people 
of New England and New York, and it is im- 
possible for candid men to doabt that these 
other working prople also accumulate wealth 
in fully as large proportions, though through 
other methods—building and loan associa- 
tions in many states, and houses and lands 
aud securities of various sorts in all. 

A more extended review of facts is not 
necessury to make it certain that Mr. Shear- 
mun’s statement, as reported, was palpably 
und grossly untrue, But it is exceedingly 
discreditable to any American to strive, by 
misuse of his opportunities and intellectual 
powers, to destroy public contidence in the 
government and institutions of his country, 


New York World, 

Mr, Thomas G. Shearman having said that 
two-thirds of the wealth saved in this country 
every year goes into the pockets of 100,000 
persons, the Tribune breaks out against the 
industrious people of this country with this 
taunting remark: 

If this assertion is true the cheap dema- 
ogue's outory at Plutocracy bas more ex- 
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cuse, and yet not more reason, for the work- 
ing people could save more. 


That is to say the workingmen whose 
wages barely suffice for the support of his 
family deserves no pity. He has only him- 
self to blame for not saving money. He 
ought to crowd his family closer in the tene- 
ment house, stint their stomachs and backs 
more sharply, deny them their occasional 
outing on the street cars, take the little ones 
earlier out of school and set them at work 
and make his wife bend one more hour 2 Cay 
over the washtub. If he would only «co 
these things he might—barring illness or a 
lockout~save his share of a thousand mill- 
ions, whicb we reckon at the princely sum of 
$60 or so. 

That is plutocracy’s answer to the cry of 
tax-oppressed and trust-oppressed poverty. 
No, it is not all the answer. Thero is another 
insulting suggestion yet to cone, for the Tri- 
bune goes on to say of the workingmen: 


If they, in fact, see fit to expend their mo- 
ney in useless drinking, or in any other unwise 
way, it does not follow that the laws or insti- 
tutions of the country make the poor relative- 
ly poorer or the rich relatively richer. 


‘Tis an ill bird that fouls its own nest.’ 
Strangely enough, the article which thus 
brutally taunts poverty and = deliberately 
represents the great body of American work- 
ingmen as drunken and improvident begins 
with that apposite adage. And yet this foul- 
ing of the American nest, this libel upon 
American manhood, is published as an edi- 
torialin a vuewspaper owned by the present 
American minister to France, who is a con- 
spicuously good representative of the politi- 
cal party which made him a miutster pleut. 
potentiary. The utterance fairly represents 
the thought of the plutocratic class, which at 
present dominates that party, but il is not 
often that the thought is uttered with such 
brutal frankness. 


Philadelphia Ledger, 

It would be ditHcult to say authoritatively 
in what age oreven in what generation of 
civilization it was not proclaimed by some 
one that the rich were growing richer and 
the poor poorer. The cry is as old as civil- 
ization itself, and likely to survive as long as 
society does. We should not like to be too 
positive aud say that Mr. Thomas (1. Sbear- 
man wus the last person to make anew this 
ancient statement, beciuse some one or other 
is always making it, butitis quite safe to 
say that it is the cry of Mr. Shearman 
against Plutocracy that is at the present time 
being discussed so warmly by our contetn- 
poraries. Mr. Shearman’s declaration is to 
the effect that a hundred thousand persons 
receive three-fourths of the wealth which is 
annually saved in this country, and that, of 
course, the great industrious mass of the 
people grow poorer as_ the few grow richer. 

It is as easy as lying to take a little truth, 
spread it thinly over allthe surface and make 
the entire stack look like the trath, It is 
true enough that not only in this country, but 
in other countries, the present is the time of 
great individual fortunes. But it is not more 
true than that, in this country, at least, the 
present is the time of great prosperity among 
the industrious masses. The rich are grow- 
ing richer. That part of Mr. Shearman’s 
statement is unquestionably correct, but so 
are not the poor growing poorer. Here, as 
everywhere, there is a proportion of which 
are abjectly poor, but as a massit is tom- 
posed of incapables, of those whom disease, 
injury, drunkenness, old age, laziness have 
set apart from the great multitude of work- 
ingmen and workingwomen. This provor- 
tion would be to some, but not to a great 
degree, decreased in numbers if the demand 
for labor were greater and wages higher, 
but neither the most pressing demand nor 
the most liberal wage rate would make pro- 
ducers of the mass of idle consumers that we 
have always with us, and who cry for work, 
work, work, when there is plenty of work 
and which they do not really want. 

But these incapable persons are quite apart 
from the rich and poor referred to by Mr. 
Shearman. His reference is to the men who 
employ workmen and the men who are em- 
ployed. Asarule, taking the price of the 
necessaries of life with the general average 
of wages paid, when, since the close of the 
war of the Southern confederacy, was the 
average ware rate better than it is at this 
present time? When before did the working 
men and working women of this country, or 
of any country on the face of the earth, live 
in such assured comfort as our working men 
and working women live? When or where 
were they so comfortably housed, fed, 
clothed, warmed? When before did so many 
of them own the snug, often jerly Juxurious, 
homes as own them now! When before were 
the homes of working men so well furnished 
with all things necessary and many things 
not necessary? When before did our savings 
banks exhibit such enormous deposits as they 
are now doing—depusits which largely in- 
crease yearly? 

If Mr. Shearman, if any one will go into the 
houses of our working people he cannot fail 
to see that they have grown in cumfort, taste, 
and luxury almost correspondingly with 
those of therich. The boume of an industrious, 
frugal mechanic, or small tradesman of to- 
duy, is in its general appointments not infer- 
ior to that of a well-to-do merchant, or law- 
yer, or physician of thirty years ago, und 
many of them are superior to it, The signs 
of prosperity about these tasteful homes deny 
the stutement that the poor are growing 
poorer as the rich grow richer. The general 
average is still pretty well maintained, as it 
is to be remembered that only in rarely excep- 
tioval cases do large individual fortunes last 
longer than three generations in this couutry, 
Here if some rich men grow richer many 
other rich mea grow pour, while all ground 
us poor men are growing rich. The danger of 
the presence of a great plutocracy does not 
seem, all things considered, very immuuent 
oF great in this country at the present tune 
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THE PETITION. 


SiInague TAX ENROLLMENT COMMITTER, ) 
36 CLINTON PLACE, » 
New York, July 16. j 


The enrollment now stands as follows: 
Reported last week . . 6. 6 + « « 60,872 
Reevived during week ending July 16. 61 

Toth: ar~ at RO Gy at os ee ee) 660,983 


Contributions received during the past week, 
have been as follows: 


M. Lorentz, Aspen, Col... 





» 82 00 


James Lone, Idaho Springs, Col. . 5 00 
fillis Knight, Los Angeles, Cal... 50 
J. H. Crawford, Los Angeles, Cal. 1 00 
A. EY Hathaway, Los Angeles, Cal. 1 00 
H. M. Leech, Lous Angeles, Cul... 1 00 
W. C. Kempton, Los Angeles, Cal. L 00 
“A Single Tax Woman,” Dobbs Ferry, ' 

Ne eo de a ee me a oe ee TOO 
CG. T. Christensen, jr., Brooklyn, NuY. 10 00 


Julia A. Kellogg, Auburndale, N. Y. 2 OU 
Sundry stumps . 606 6 6 6 «8 dh 


R45 





Total of i aH a oe we, Se “a es 
Contributions from the public pre- 
viously acknowledgea in THE 
STANDARD . «© 6 ee 6 ew) BI, HOF 5D 








Total 2 oe ad Bae AS ae cae SE RL OLD 
Wa. T. Croaspau#, Chairman, 


The following are some extracts from let- 
ters received by the committee: 

Thomas Howie, Vinita, Cherokee Nation. — 
All the foolish people in the country came to 
Vinita to celebrate the “Glorious Fourth.” I 
say foolish, because the muiority of them 
were Indians, who have no reason to rejoice 
over America’s independence, as the British 
fovernment treated them better than the 
United States has ever done, Of the many 
white people here as reuters the majority of 
them were compelled to leave their homes in 
the States on account of their farms having 
been taken from them through the process of 
foreclosure now so prevalent in the west. 
This set ne to thinkin, and [have concluded 
they are even more foolhsh than the Indians, 
for the farmers and wage earners, under 
present conditions, have no more reason to 
rejoice at American independence. 


C. P. Bolin, Whitman, Mass.—Our work in 
Whitman thus far has been to spread single 
tax ideas through personal argument and 
through two papers, the Single Tax Advocate 
andthe Brockton Workman, and also through 
the spreading of other single tax literature. 
THE STANDARD is sold in ny store and adver- 
tisements of Mr. George’s works are displayed 
in my show windows and they have begun to 
attract attention. The people in this town 
have begun to look on us somewhat different- 
ly since the spring of ’87, when I. first began 
to preach the single tax. 


Charles Corkill, Reading, Pa.—Our society 
is growing, though slowly. We all advocate 
the cause Whenever an opportunity offers. I 
know there are many more here favorable to 
the single tax than there were last fall. 
Iivery Monday evening we have readings 
from ‘Progress and Poverty,” debates, ete., 
and altogether we have very exciting and 
interesting meetings. We receive THE STAND. 
ARD every week as hungry nen do food. I 
am told the Reading Lron Works will soon 
startup agam. We have all sadly felt the 
effects of their closing down. Business men 
say they did not suffer so much during the 
panic as they have since Harrison’s election. 

W. G. Sellers, Sun Franciseo, Cal.—The Pa- 
cific Union is not afraid to print single tax 
letters, and contains one nearly every week. 
The Weekly Star advocates the single tnx 
editorially, and the Morning Call published a 
short letter on the inadequate taxation of 
unused land. Inthe Evening Report there 
appeared a single tax letter, called forth by 
an article, an interview with a “protected” 
raisin grower, Who suid the state would be 
bankrupted unless we could get “cheap fa- 
bor.” Last summer the same gentleman was 
represented by protection papers (whether 
truly or not [ do not know) as a life long 
democrat who would not support the ticket 
on account of the Mills bill reducing the 
tariff on raisins one-half cent per pound. 
Then it was “We can’t compete without a 
high tariff for the protection of labor.” 


T. H. Chamberlain, Findlay, Obio.—This 
place is ripe for the single tax if we could 
have some good speakers. Land speculation 
runs wild and renteats up everything. We 
are booming ‘TY. L. Johoson tor governor, 

T, Videman, Detroit, Mieh—The Evening 
News hereisa single tax paper, though it 
does not say soin so many words. The Ta- 
bor Leaf and Advanee, the organ of organ- 
ized labor here, is also favorable to the sin- 
gle tax. Tthink public attention has not yet 
been fairly drawn to the petition, and that is 
what is necessary to make it a success. The 
single taxers must go into the next year's 
campaign on the same line as the last with 
all their might. If they do they will be mas- 
ters of the situation in’92.) Things move fast. 
now. 

Stephen Harris, Paulina, lowa,—This is a 
republican stronghold with quite a number of 
old soldiers who can only betieve in “protec- 
tion” and a pension for every suldier. How- 
ever, there are some single tax men inthe eoun- 
try, and [hope we can form an organization 
thiscoming winter. Whenl talk toa man who 
don’t know how he is going to get anything 
to live on for the next month and who can’t 
see but that everything is all right when his 
party isin power and thinks everything all 
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wrong when the other party is in, Dam in- 
clined to let hirn hustle for his living as best 
he can, but I feel sorry for his children. 
Nevertheless, the single tax isin the air even 
here, aud the smouldering embers will begin 
to blaze when the right man strikes the town. 

George W. Hatch, Coffeyville, Kan —This 
is the bunner stute for protection, yet there is 
au strong undercurrent in favor of the single 
tux. The whole country feels the want of a 
change for the better. Worse it cannot be. It 
needs a bomb shell of oratorical thunder from 
single tax rostrums to full amid us to break 
down the wall of protection humbuggery 
that enthralls the people. All my STANDARDS 
and what tracts Lean get bold of ure dis- 
tributed through the community. 


Robert Baker, Albany, N. Y.—I send you 
herewith the first fifty of my eighteenth hun- 
dred. 

Rupert Brown, Sandy, Utah.—Twelve of 
these numes were secured by a gentleman 
who, when [ first brought the single tax to 
his notice, fought it with a bitterness lL have 
never seen surpassed. My own labors are 
animated by a zeal for justice and truth that 
chafes and frets uuder au envirenmennt that 
presses every energy into a mere struggle 
for existence. The battle is for life, not. to 
the swift and strong, but to him who endureth 
to the end. 

N. Markle, Detroit, Mich.—The people here 
who read the newspapers have found out 
there is a mian by the name of Henry George 
aud are inquring into his doctrines, an ex- 
planation of which more than delights them, 
and they seem filled with new hope. 


B. H. Butler, Broekwayville, Pau.—We are 
slowly moving alone the road that leads to 
the happy valley. The prohibition campaign 
in our state has taken the time of most of us, 
for up here all the single tax men are prolti- 
bition men too, but now that we have been 
pretty thoroughly done up on the one count 
we will see What there isin the other. Tam 
able to report progress, as the pot simmers 
all the time, even though sometimes it is not 
boiling very hard. I cateh a new man of in- 
fluence every once in vw while and that counts. 
Then those of us who are keeping up the rear 
occasionally drag a straggler farther to the 
front, and that counts, too. From being 
d——n fools two years ugo we have reached 
a point where we now have “some pretty 
good ideas,” and thatis half the battle. Some 
of the most influential thinkers in the town 
are now siavle tax men. This is how we ure 
coming on. 

C. 8. Hopkins, Wilkesbarre, Pa.—You have 
no idea of the destitution now existing in the 
coal regions. But the seed [was instrumental 
in sowing here two years ago has sprung up, 
and is bearing fruit abundantly. 

J. M. Symons, St Louis, Mo.—I send you 
forty-three signatures, most of which I ob- 
tained et a labor picnic yesterday. I met 
several socialists who refused to sign. They 
admit that the nationalization of land is an 
important item of their programme, but posi- 
tively refuse to move forward at all unless 
they can introduce their whole scheme at 
once. 


J. W. Steele, St. Louis, Mo.—I spent the 
afternoon at a picnic given by the Trades 
and labor assembly,and obtained the inciosed 
thirty signatures. To get them I made nu- 
merous arguments which received thoughtful 
attention, and I feel that some lasting im- 
pression was made. 

William Riley, Milford, Ky.--L think we 
will get a good many signatures here, as our 
people are becinning to see the cat. Mauy of 
thern rent land and raise tobacco, giving half 
the crop to the landlord, and when the price 
falls below $10 a hundred itis a hard struvvle 
to make a living. They begin at least to see 
the cat’s ears. I shall try to get up some 
kind of an organization here, if it is only for 
tariff reform, and then we can work for free 
trade and the single tax. Ihave been a high 
protectionist. My first vote was cast for 
William H. Harrison and my last for Ben, but 
I have since read ‘Protection or Free Trade,” 
aud lam now for free trade and sailors 
rights, single tax and ballot reform. 


Jobu W. Hauxhurst, Hauxhurst, Col.—The 
single tax is making rapid headway in this 
county, considering the fact that J. W. Buck- 
lin of Grand Junction and myself are the 
only ones Who at present ure working hard 
for the cause, 

Judge Levi McGee, Rapid City, Dak.-—- 
Here in Dakota we are working as best as 
we can and making considerable provress for 
anew country. Financial inability to secure 
the necessary literature is our greatest draw- 
buck. If THE Stanparp could be placed in 
every household it would be but a short time 
before our principles would be adopted. lz- 
norance is the great obstacle. Mr. George's 
sermon in THE STANDARD, May 22, made at 
least two converts in tbis town to my knowl- 
edge. They were churchmen, and this mode 
of reasoning reached them eusily. | This 
would be a valuable document for a tract, 

(. A. Carlson, Eseanaba, Mich.-—Inelosead 
please find the signatures of four of our lead- 
ing business men. The single tax question 
now receives a more favorable heuring here 
than ever bcfore, yet the free trade buyabso 
is still considerably feared. Real radical 
free traders here ure few and far between. 
The history of the G. O. P. and the worship 
of the protection fetich still control the peo- 










the lute campaign spoke less about the in- 
justice of the seven per cent turif that they 
propose to take off than they did about the 
usefulness of the remaining forty per cent 
that was to be left untouched. It is to be re- 
cvretted that readers of THE STANDARD are so 
slow im comity to the support of the petition 
financially. No better means for agitating 
and advocating the enuse could be found, and 
we ought, for some tine at least, to euneecn- 
trate our whole strength, morally and finan- 
cially, on this one potnt—obtaining sienatures 
aod distributing literature. Tinelose another 
dollar, 


Warren Worth Bailey, Chicago, IhL—We 
are arranging for a banquet here in Mr. 
George’s honor, to take place on his returu 
to America. We expeet that a number dis- 
tinvuished gentlemen who are single tax 
men on the quiet will be present. fam hap- 
py to say that our club is prospering far be- 
youd what { dared to hope when I took hold. 
My policy has been to urge practical work 
and to make the most of men who can do 
something. 


Astonished ata Litthe American Invention. 

A cable to the New York World relative to 
the superimrity of American inventiveness, 
SUVS; 


The htthe Yankee apple paring machine at 
the agricultural show in] Windsor last week 

ras Without a competitor. Nothing dike that 
has ever been seen bere, though every county 
fair in America will exhibit a dozen different 
varieties, all apparently equally @ood. It 
took first prize without aw inoment’s hesita- 
tion, and if the inventor in New Hampshire 
knows how to doit he can make this distine- 
tiom mean much, even in America. All the 
machines bronght over here as specimens 
were promptly sold as curiosities, one of 
them toan Indian rajah, Dried apples are 
shipped here in large quanties from America, 
Fora year or two some farmers in Deyvon- 
shire have been trying to build upoa dried 
apple trade to compete with Atnerican ship- 
pers, but one of them who was looking at this 
little mucbine very attentively told the 
World correspondent that it was not much 
use trying to compete, Apples are so cheap 
in America compared to the price asked for 
them here, and ocean freizghts ure so low 
most of the time, that American exporters 
ean undersell competitors on this side every 
time. It takes about ten pounds of preen 
apples to make one pound of the dried fruit, 
and the freight by rail from the Devonshire 
factories to Loudon is almost as mueh as the 
freight from New York to London by 
steamer. Still some people in’ Devonshire 
believe there is money in it, fora lot of new 
machinery has just arrived from New York to 
earry on the manufacture. 


SINGLE TAX MEN. 


The following list contains the naines and 
addresses of men active in the single tax 
cuuse in their respective localities, with whom 
those wishing to join in the movement may 
communicate: 


Akron O—Jas R Angier, 109 Allvn street. 

Albany, N ¥—Kobert Baker, 178 Madison avenue; J C 
Roshirt, 22 Third avenue, or James J Mahoney, secre. 
tary Single Tax Cleveland aud Thurman ‘club, 25 
Myrtle avenue. 

Alhambra, Mon Ter—Mrs Josephine Spahr, 

Ajtoona, Pa—C LIshler. pres; DOL Munro, recording 
secretary single tax club, 

Amsterdam, N Y—Harvey Book. 

Anacosua, D C—Carroll W Smith, office Anacostia tea 
company, Harrison and Monroe streets, 

Anton Chico. N M—Lewis T Granstam, 

Ashtabula, Ohlo—A D Btrong, 

Athens, Pa—Arthur L Pierce, 

Atlhupta, Ga—John C Reed, lawyer, 251-2 Marletta 
street. 

Auburn, Me—il G Casey, secretary Single tax club. 

Auburn, N Y-Daniel Peacock, president; HW Rene. 
dict, secretary Single tax club, College nall, 

Augusta, Ga—L A Schmidt, 52 Lineoin street, 

Avon, N Y—Homer Sabin. 

Ballston Spa, N Y—Richard Feeney, 63 Milton avenue 

Baltimore, Md—Johu W Jones, 185 N- Hond street: John 
Salmon, 415 N Butaw streets Dr Wm N Hil, 133 E 
Baltimore street, 

Rat h-on-tie Hudson, N Y—Matthew € Kirseh, 

Bayside, Long istind, N Y—Antonio M Molina. 

Braceville, d—William Matthews, secretary Tariff re- 
form club, 

Bradford, Pa—J C De Forest, secretary Land and labor 
club, 26 Newell place, 

Bristol, bak—W_ E Brokaw. 

Hinghampton, N Y-E W Dundon, 33 Malden lane, 

Boston, Mass—Edwin M White. 208 Main street, Chartes- 
ton; JR Roche, 2 Converse avenue, Malden; Hamlin 
Garland, chairmin Stigle tax leacue, Jamaica Plain; 
Jotun Lavis, 3 Leonard st., Phurrison square, 

Brooklyn, No Y¥Y—George E West, Mob, 49 Clermout ave. 
nue, president Single tax club, 

Bullalo, N YB Buddenburg. pres Tax reform elub 
set Clinton st; CC Whittemore, see, o43 Washing: on 
BEreeb, 

Burlington, lowa—James Luve, bookseller, or Richard 
Spencer, 

Cambridgeport, Mass—Wm A Ford, 166 Norfolk street, 
secrevary Single tax organization, 

Cantsteo, N Y~H W Johnson. P O vox 68, 

Canon Chy, Col—Frank P Blike, M Db. 

Se O-S J Harmount, M Db, president single tax 
club, 

Cupe May City—Wm Porter, box 57, 

Chamberlain, Dak—James Brown, 

Charles Citv, lowa—Irving W Smith, M D, office oppo 
site Onion house, 

Chicago, Frank Pearson, 45 La Salle street: T. W. 
Wittler, secretary Single tax club, 426 Miiwaukee 
ave; Warren Worth Bailey, pres S Poelub, 15 5th av. 

OClneinnuath Q—Dr David De Beck, 189 Wesi Ninth 
street; Jonests ue@ws and stationery store, 272 Vine 
atreet; beaaguarters Single tax club, Qriiz building, 
s@cor Fourth and Syeamare, 

Clanton, Alu—u AD Mastin or Alex G Dake, 

Cleveland, OC W Whitmarsh, 4 Bucdd avenues Frank 
L, Carter, 182 Chestnut street. 

Clinton, Ind—I, O Bishop, editer Argus, 

Cotiovws N VY—JS Crane 

matey Cul-Ciiurles F Sinith, proprietor Commercial 

orel, 

corns: ‘O—Kdward) Hyneman, 81-2 South Hogh 
street, 

Black Diamond, Cal—Joff A Halley, 

Cramer Hill, Camden county, N J-—-Chas » Jobnstona, 

Danbury, Conn—Sam A Maio, 384 mith street, 

vayton, O-W W Kile, 33 E Fifth street; J @ Galloway, 
263 Bamuel street, 

Denver, ColAndrew W, Elder, 

Des Moines, lowa—-L J Kasson, president Single tas 
elub; John W King, secretary, 

Detrow, Mich—J K Finebart, 45 Waterloo streat; J F 
luca, 279—Thiled sgrect, secretary Tas reform as 
sortation: BOG Howe, 64 lath av 

Olamond Springs, Eldorado county, Cal~J Vo Lansvon, 

Dighton, Mass—A Cross. . 

Dunkirk, N ¥Y~Franets Lake, 

East Cambridge, Mass—J F Harrington, 8t Joun’s Lit 
eracy lipstitute, 

Fast Orange, N J—Edw C Alphonse. 35 Math gt, 

Kast Northport, Long island, N ¥~J K Rudvard 

Kast KRindg:, N H—Euaward Jeweth 

Blizabeth, N J—Benjamin Urner. 

Flora. N ¥—William Kergman, 713 Kast Marbet street, 

Englewood, Il—-W_ B Beers, 

Pune) jud—Chacles @ Bennevs, 427 Upper Third 
gtree 


Glen Cove, Long Island, N Y~Herbert Loromer, 

Qiendive, Mont—A H Sawyer, 

Glens Falls, N ¥—John H Quintan, 

Gloversville, N Y—Wm CY Food, M Db. 

Grand View-on-the-Hudson, N Y—Henry L Hinton. 

Harrison, Tex~—I Jo MeCollum, 

Hartington, Neb—John H Felber, 

Haverhiti, Mius—Arthur F Brock, 

Helena, Mont--Jndge J M Clements, secretary Montana 
single tax assoctation. 

Horneidsville, N Y¥—George H Van Winkie 

Holton, Kate d Avery, 

Hot Springs, Ark—W = Albert Chapman, 

Hoosick Falls, N Y¥—FS Hamimnona, 

Houston, Tex—-H Ff Ring, vorpormition attorney, 

dlutehinson, Kas~-J G@ Maleoim, MD, 

lion. N ¥—George Smith, P O box 602 

[ndianapotis, thd—l P Custer, prestdent Stntie tax 
league, WOU ‘Tel Co; Chas ( Krause, bookkeeper, Von 
negzui's hard ware stove, i Washington street, 

Ithaes, N Y—CoC Phatt, druggist, 76 Yast State strect, 

Janvier, N J—-8 Bo Walah. , 

Jersey City, 8 d—Josepo Dana Milles, secretiiry Ehud. 
son County Sthigle tax teague, 66 bee avenue. 

Eauses City, Mo~-Chas & Rela. 2b24 Hlghtund avenue, 

Kenosha, Wis—-W 2D a Ae 

Kelthsburgh, U1--M MeDonald. 

Kingston, } ¥—rheodore M Romeyn. 

Lansingbureh, N Y—James MeMann, 21 ignueenth st. 

Lonsdale, Rl—Dr L. FE. Garvin. 

Lewiston, Me—? D Lyford, 3 Cottage street. 

Lexington, Ky—James bewin 

London, Englind—Willliam S:unders, 177 Palace Cham. 
bers, Westminster. 

Los Angeles, Cal-W Uo Douge, 30 North Alameda street; 
W A Cole, 149 South Aull; or A Vinette, PO Bt ition 
Boy ik, Mass—Henry Robertson, 5 Metealf block, Ke 

der street, 

Lyte, Minn—C F Wenham, 

Lynchburg, Va~-Thos Williatsor, cor Fifth and Chureb 
strocts, 

Lynn, Mass—Theodore P Perkins, 14 Boutl Common 
streck 

Madison, Dak—E He Evenson. 

Mahanoy City, Pa--J N Becker, president Free trade 
club; Rebert Rlehardson, secretary, 

Manistee, Mich—Albert, Walkley or WOR Hall 

Manstleld, O-—W J Higgins, manager Western union 
telegraph office, 

Marlboro, Mass—Geo AB Reynolds, 

Mariborough, NS Y—-C HO Baildon 

Mart. Tex—J L Caldwell, eharrman Ninth congressional 
GIstrlet OPP Zens 

Marysville, Mont—S Ff Ralstou, 8, president Montana 
Single tax dssocilion, 

Massillon, O—Vietor Burnett, 78 East Soubh street. 

Mauritius, [ndian Occan—Robert: A Rohan, § Pump. 
street, Port Louts. 

Memphis, Tenn—R Q Brown, secretary Tarif reform 
elub, 59 Madison street; Bolton Statto, 225 Alabama 
street. 

Middletown, Coun—Jolin G@ Hopkins, P O box 58, 

Middletown, N ¥~—Chas €0 Fuller, qr O box 115. 

Milwaukee, Wis--Peter MeGQuHL, 147 Fourth street, 

Minneapolls, Miun—C J Buell, president Single tax, 
league, 402W Franklin avenue; by lL. Ryder, secre. 
tars. 

Motile, Ala—E Q Norton, 23 South Royal street. 

Mt Pleasant, bowa A O Pitcher, MD. 

Mt Vernon, N YJ B Lutthbeg. 

Murrayville, P—-Willianm Camm, president Democratic 
elub, 

Nushville, Tenn—P H Carroll, 35 N High street, secre- 
tary American land league, 

Neponset, Mass-—-Q A Lothrop, member Henry George 
club, 43 Walnut street, 

Newark, N J—Rev Hugh O Pentecost, 56 Oriental 
street. 

New Brighton, Pa—Jotn Seitz, | North Broadway, 

Newburg, N Y¥—DJ McKay, secretary Single tax club, 
238 Lrondway. 

Newburyport, Mass—Wm R Whitmore, secretary Mer- 
rimac assembty, Herald olllee, 

New Haven, Conn—Wilard D Warren, room 11, 102 
Orange street; Alfred Smith, 105 Day street. 
aew Ofleaus, La—Jdetn S Watters, Jdlactttme associa. 

tion. 

Newport, Ky—Joseph LSchraer, scoretary Bingle taz 
league, 247 Southyate street; Will C James, 89 Taylor 
street. 

New Westminster, Brit Col—Alex Hamilton, member 
Tax reform assoclavion, 

Norfolk, Va—Edward Ko Robertson, secretary Alpha. 
chib, @ O. drawer a, 

North Adams, Miass—Willurd M Browne, 13° Marshal 
streets 6S Myers, PO box sy7, 

North Sprirgheld, Mo—K Pb Alexander, 1826 North 
Boon ville street. 

Norwalk, Conn—James H Babcock, lock box 52 

Oberlin, O—Fdw B Haskell 

Olean, N ¥—-George Ball, pres Bingle tax assoctation 
Timothy Horan, sec, $5 Ratlrowdl street, 

Olvipia, Watsh Per—Alexander Parquiar, Adam street 

Omabu.Neb—John KE Enmblen, 422 Virginia avenue; hi 
Pepoon, pres singie tux chub, (12 3 5th street; CF 
Beckett, see, uoweeor 27th and Bloudy streets, 

Ordway, Dak—R H Garland, nemver Tax reform asso 
elation. 

Oswepo, N ¥~Alex Skillen, 160 West: First street, 

Passaic. N J--J 0 Barnard, 183) Vashington place, 

Paterson, N J—E W Nellis, Chasriman Massiuc count 
Single tax ClevelandZcampaign committee, 89 Nort 
Main street 

Parkersburg, W Va-W I Boreman, member of Single 
tax league, 

Pawtucket, R I—Kdward Barker, 23 Gooding street. 

Peoria, Hl—J W Avery. | 4 

Phitadelphia, Pa—Wm J Atkinson, 926 Chestnut street 
or A. H. Stephenson, 214 Chestnut street, secretary 
Henry George club. 

Piermont, N Y—Chartes 2 Hood, PO box 13, 

Pittsburg, Pa—Murk F Roberts, 1727 Carey alley, 

Portland, Ore—8 B Riggen, 48 Stark street.  H Thomp.- 


son, 

Pourhkeepsie, NV—William © Albra. 

Providence—K [—Kobert: Grieve, 8% Button atreet; 
Dr Wm Barker, pres. Khode [sland single tax asso 
elation, 

Pulasit, N ¥--C V Harbottle, 

Ravens wood, HI—-W Ho Van Ornum, 

Reading Pa--Chius 8 Priger, 101g) Peon street; Charles 
Corktbtll, oN 6th street. 

Reynola's Bridge, Conn,—John Carreer, Dox 2, 

Richmond, End—M Ritchie, 913 South A street; FB 
Hi, io South Third street, 

Ridgeway, N Y=) C Sullivan, 

River Falls, Wis--Georze H Bates, 

Rochester, N ¥—Charies Avril, 7 Morrill street. 

Roselle, N J—Read Gordon, 

Ruthiund, Vt-T H Brown, 1 Cherry street. 

Sno Tepo, Cada. Harvey, 189 loth street. 

San Francisco, Caul--J uage James G Maguire, Superio 
court 

Sun Luis Obispo, Cal—Mrs Frances M Miine. 

Beattie, Wash Ter—Alexinder Walk. 

Beneca Falls, N ¥—-Wm H Adkinson, P O pox 56, 

Sharon, Conn—A J Hostwick, librarian Singie tax club, 

Bhonanduah, Pa—Morcis Marsh, president Single tax 
club: Thos Potts, secretary. 

Suouthboro, Mass—S M iowes, 

South Gaston, N C—W LM Perkins. 

Sparrow Bush, Orange county, N Y—C L Dedrick, 
president Progressive association; John Stucehan, see 
retary. 

Spirit Lake, lowa—J W Schrimpf, secretary Tarull re 
form club, 

Sprineferd, AL—James i MeCrea, secretary Sungamon 
single tax elub, 63 Black avenge,” : 

Springtield, Mao—-H AW Juneman, 665 Nichols street, 

Bt. Louis, Mo—Hamlia Kussell, president Bingle tax 
Jeugue, %765 Bacon street; Henj. B. Bloum, secretary, 
room 3, S18 Olive street 

Stockton, Cal—D A Learned. 

Stoneham, Mass—Der W Symington Brown, 

Btreatar Hy --George G Gueother, 

Byracuse, N Y¥—Charles § Hopkins, 9 Seymour street; 
HOR Perry, 49 South Claton street; or FA Paul, 4 
Walton street; or James K McGuire, secretary dingle 
tax club, 69 Greene street. 

Seabeeck, Wash Terk oP Morrow. 

foleda, Ud P Travers, secretary Single tax club, Not, 
H2 Sunt street. 

Tacoma, Wash Terk C Clarke, 1208 K st, 

Trenton, N J—-H R Mathews, 9 Howell street, 

Troy, N Y--BB Martls, 

Tuckahoe, N Y~Albert O Ape 

Unionville, Conu—Joho McAuliffe, 

Utica, NS ¥—Thomas Sweeney, 166 Elizabeth street, op 
Daniel M Buckley, grocer, south west corner Firat ang 
Catharine, . ' 

Victoria, KC--W 1 Sinton, Kand NRK Co, 

Vincennes, Ind—Hon Samuel W Williams, rooms Zand 
Overs block. a 

Waco, Tex—Franuk Grady, lawver, 163 s0uth 4tb street, 

Wakelleld, & I—David Harrower, 

Washington, b C—Dr, William Geddes, 1719G street, be 
Ww, ieee rua iL if . Le rs 

Weatherford, Tex— am AD Bue 

West New Brighton, Staten Isiand, N Y¥eA 2 Btadard, 

Wheeling, Wo VaeJoloe L Peank, 2307 Eoff street. 

W hitestons, Long Islend, N ¥—Georze Harnwell, 

Whitman, Mass—C F Bolin, cigar store; Thes Douglass, 
president Single tax league, 

Woodstock, Hl-A W Cuinins, 

Worcester, Mass.--E K Page, Lake View, 

Yonkers, N Y¥--Joseph Sutherland, 

Youngstown, GeBilly Kadcliffe, Kadclife Louse, 

Zanesville. Oblo—W HW Loughesd. 7 Yan byren ebregs 
Q4 Patwin, prey. single tad club 
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The protectionists are doing much ill- 
advised crowing over the investments of 
English capitalists in American — busi- 
nesses, They ask why, if protection is a 
bad thing, is capital sent for investment 
from a free trade to a protection country ? 
It is an extravagant assumption that the 
capital is sent. here because of protection. 
There are other protection countries to 
which capital does not flow in sucha way, 
and it may be that this country offers ad- 
vantages because it is a new country, ond 
not because of protection, Let honest 
protectionists consider that. Let them 
also ask themselves why it is, if protection 
is beneficial, that Americans are willing 
to sell out; for it must be remembered 
that these investments are not in new en- 
terprises, nor even in new plants, but are 
May 
it not be that the enterprising Yankee 
sees breakers ahead, and is ‘glad to sell 
his cargo to Englishmen before the catas- 
trophe. The besetting sin of the protec- 
tionist is his proneness to think along the 
logical lines of the little girl who sup- 
posed that the saltness of the ocean was 
due to salt mackerel. He might just as 
well attribute to protection the disposition 
of Americans to sell to Englishmen as to 
attribute to it the disposition of English- 
men to buy them out. 


The recent discharge of Herbert Rad- 
cliffe from the position of paid secretary 
of the Home market club brings out the 
story of the forged quotation that in the 
recent presidential campaign was credited 
to the London Times. Mr, Radclitfe him- 
self tells the story. He says that last 
July he picked up a copy of the New York 
Tribune, in which he saw a flag having 
upon it these words from the London 
Times: “The only time England can use 
an Irishman is when he emigrates to 
America and votes for free trade.” This 
recalled to Mr. Roedelilfe’s memory a 
speech of Convressman Butterworth of 
Ohio, in which that officially honorable 
gentleman said, ‘A few years apo T read 
in the London Times these words: “The 
only time Eneland can use the Celt is 
when he emigrates to America and votes 
for free trade.’” Mr, Radcliffe then pre- 
pared the lag and extract for documen- 
tary publication; but soon after, being in- 
formed that the extract was a forgery, he 
wrote to David H. Gildersleevo, whose 
imprint wason the Tribune flag, asking 
him how he came to use the quotation. 
Mr, Gildersleeve replied that he got the 
idea from the extracts printed in the New 
York Tribune and credited to the Norwich 
Bulletin, and that it seemed so entirely 
proper to have the democratic nominees 
put under the British thig that at his sug- 
gestion an English employe of his dictated 
to his engreer, another Englishman, 
“the style of fag best suited to excite the 
ire of Trishmen,” and he produced and 
printed it with the quotation, It took 
immensely and he printed 3,000,000 copies. 
The part which the New York Tribune 
and Mr. Gildersteeve took in this matter 
is not of much importance, It was only 
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dishonest. But when it is considered that 
thousands of Irishmen were deluded by 
it, and that they are not indignant at 
having their hatred of the English played 
upon in this way, it is not strange if, Irish 
Irishmen are like American Irishman, 
that the Irish people have been so long 
kept under the heel of British tyranny. 





The Sun has its say about the move- 
ment for an eight hour day, and with its 
tendency to blunder in everything except 
nice points in philology and courtship 
etiquette, falls into an error which would 
not deceive an intelligent schaol boy, Its 
idea is that the eght hour day would in- 
volve the sacrifice of two hours pay, be- 
muse to suppose that in the Jong run 
workingmen can get “as much for eight 
hours work as for ten hours, is to suppose 
that ten inches make a foot and two feet 
and ahalf ayard.” If workingmen re- 
eeived the full value of what they pro- 
duce the Sun would be right, unless 
greater intelligence and skill resulted from 
more leisure. But when no workingman 
who works vets anything lhke the value 
of what his work produces, it by no means 
follows that a shorter day means lower 
wages, On the contrary, if short hours 
were general it would fora time mean 
higher pay. Wages being regulated by 
competition for opportunities to work, 
shorter hours would, by lessening com- 
petition, relatively increase opportunities 
and consequently raise wages. But there 
isa natural and more certain and per- 
manent way of increasing opportunities 
for work than by arbitrarily fixing bours 
of labor, By making a commodity of 
land, which in the last analysis is the 
only opportunity for work, we initiate a 
tendency toward reduction of opportuni- 
ties with increase of demand. It is this 
that reduces wages, and itis onlv by doing 
away with it that they can be brought to 
their normal level, which is the value of 
the product. And we can do away with 
this in a very simple manner. It is not 
necessary to abolish ownership of land, 
nor in any way arbitrarily to regulate the 
management of business affairs. All that 
is necessary is to take land values by way 
of taxation, thus making the mere hold- 
ing of land unprofitable and only its use 
profitable; and by abolishing ail other 
taxes on production and trade, to give 
free scope both for making and for ex- 
changing things. 








The administration is importing enam- 
eled bricks for use in constructing the 
congressional library. This is sound busi- 
ness policy. for, since the government 
pays no duty, it gets the bricks cheaper 
than itcould get them here. But it is the 
worst kind of protection policy, Under 
this administration, the correct policy 
would be to encourage the home manu- 
facture of enameled bricks, and when 
home consumption was satisfied. to subsi- 
dize ships with sutficient liberality to al- 
low the surplus bricks to be transported 
and the ships to return in ballast. It is 
quife important thatthe ships should re- 
turo in ballast, for if they brought over 
anything that any one here wanted, it 
would be detrimental to some American 
industry, 


The American Metal Market is among 
the ablest of the protection periodicals. 
Why a paper representing interests that 
are so injuriously affected by the tariff 
should support the doctrine of protection 
it is difficult to understand; but if it is 
persistently blind to the best interests of 
its trade, itis at least logical in its de- 
ductions and frank in its statements, A 
recent issue contains a reply to a restive 
correspondent who had the temerity to 
selfishly complain of the destruction of 
his business by the tariff. He says he 
has decided to withdraw from the Swedish 
iron business after twenty-one years’ par- 
ticipation in it in’ this country. The 
business, he says, is “sulfering from tariff 
iniquity, being subjected to a specific 
duty on bars of 822 per ton while the Ger- 
man basic steel is admitted at forty-tive 
per cent ad valorem on cost at the works 
in Germany.” Jn its reply the Metal 
Market is kind but firm, It sympathizes 
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with its correspondent, but reminds him 
that “it isthe object of the protective 
tariff! to break up importing interests 
wherever the latter can in any way con- 
flict with American producers.” What 
the object of the tariff respecting ex- 
porting interest(s may be, the Metal Mar- 
ket does not say; presumably, however, 
it is to break them up, too, since im- 
porting and exporting are mutually de- 
pendent, Bat the Metal Market: is talk- 
ing to an importer, and should not be dis- 
turbed with irrelevant allusions to  re- 
lated questions, Its advice to its corre- 
spondent is to engage “in the production 
of iron at home in place of importing it 
from abroad,” which it assures him that 
he, as a patriotic citizen, whetber native 
or naturalized, ought to be willing to do, 
even at a sacrifice. 

The candor with which the Metal Mar- 
ket exposes the fact that protection is 
for the benefit of Jandowners is not ex- 
ceeded by any of its qualities. In dis- 
cussing the high tariff on charcoal iron, 
and the low tariff on basic steel, of which 
its correspondent complains, it says the 
true remedy is not a reduction of duty on 
charcoal iron, but an increase of duty on 
basic steel, the consequent increase in the 
price of which would “make it an object 
for some one who owns such beds of ore 
as can be advantazeously developed for 
this purpose, to engave in the business of 
supplying itto American cousumers.” No 
doubt it would beof great benefit to make 
it an object for the owners of beds of such 
ore to engage in the business of digging 
the ore and putting it upon the market; 
but if these beds were taxed on the basis 
of their selling value, and the product aed 
machinery were freed from taxation, 
would not that make it an object to the 
owners of the beds either to dig them- 
selves or allow some one else to dig? We 
think it would. What does the Metal 
Market think about it? 

Among the delegates to the constitu- 
tional convention of Washington is Cap- 
tain Edward Eldridze. According to the 
Seattle Sunday Budget, Captain Eldridge 
will advocate a clause in the constitution 
requiring the uniform assessment of wild 
and cultivated lands on the basis of value, 
and another requiring the retention of the 
school lands. What support Captain Eld- 
ridge will have in the convention we are 
not yet advised, but it is hardly probable 
that he will be able to fully accomplish 
his objects. Old errors are yet too deeply 
rooted, and he may find it better, while 
urging all and even more than he proposes 
in the direction of single tax principies, 
to exert himself chiefly to keep contrary 
clauses out of the constitution, The dele- 
vates ought to be easily made to see that 
the school lands should not be parted 
with, and from the experience of states 
that have tried it they ought to know that 
the attempt to tax everything fron: loco- 
motives to shoe strings is bound to bea 
failure; and if Captain Eldridge can make 
them see this with sufficient clearness to 
get them to leave modes of taxation an 
open question, and to restrain the sale of 
school lands for at least a fixed period he 
will have accomplished a work for which 
the people of Washington will soon be 
grateful to him. 


Phil T. South, a lawyer and single tax 
man of Centreville, Indiana, writes that 
the democrats of that region are discussing 
the tariff question very generally and that 
many of them areout and out free traders, 
while the republicans, with the Clay 
county coal mine strike as an object les- 
son right before their eyes have nothing 
tosay. This isan illustration of what is 
going on all over the country. The pro- 
tectionists have led the republican party 
inte a quagmire, and both republicans and 
democrats are beginning to find it out, 


In an issue of the Pittsburg Dispatca 
nearly a month old, which has just come 
in our way, that paper apparently falls 
into an error which we trust it) has cor- 
rected or explained before this, But as 
the error is a common one, a@ word or two 
of comment will not be out of place, 
especially as everybody cannot be ex- 
pected to see the Dispatch’s probable 
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Vol. VI, No. 3 
correction. It has been informed that 
the single tax would destroy the value of 
land and at the same time would afford a 
suflicient revenue for government. This 
it regards as an incongruity, and while 
courteously giving the single tax men 
credit for sincerity, calls their attestion 
to the fact that ‘they cannot eat their 
cake and have it, nor can they destroy 











value and make it a subject of taxation | 


at the same time.” The Dispatch might 
have given single tax men credit for a 
modicum of common sense as well as sin- 
cerity. It has blundered through con- 
fusing canitalized value with rental value. 
The rental value of land) exists irre- 
spective of its selling value, For con- 


venience, We propose to base taxes on 


selling value. This would reduce selling 
value, but it would not reduce rental 
ralue except in so fur as that was af- 
fected by the greater amount of land that 
would be brought into market. And no 
matter how high the tax, it would not 
destroy rental value, though selling value 
might wholly disappear, Suppose a 
piece of land yielded a rental of $500, and 
that its selling value was based on twenty 
years’ purchase. Then the selling value 
would be $10,000. and a tax of tlve per 
cent would be $500, or one huodred per 
cent of the whole rental value, The 
land would have no selling value for 
there would be nothing to capitalize, but, 
other things the sume, the rental value 
would be as much as ever. So, in a 
sense, we should eat our cake and have 
it, too; that is, we should destrov land 
value and yet have land value for public 
use. The land value we destroyed would 
be selling value, and the land value we 
had for public use would be rental value. 





But, if the language of the Dispatch be 
a little more critically read, it will be 
seen that its remark about eating and 
keeping cake may allude to the idea that 
we cannot destroy selling value and yet 
make selling value the busis of tuxation. 
This is true,and we fear some of our 
zealous friends have thoughtlessly justi- 
fied the Dispatch's supposition that single 
tax men expect to do this impossible 
thing. If land were taxed to the extent of 
one hundred per cent of its rental value, 
though there would still be rental value, 
there would no longer be a selling value, 
and acontinuance of rental value or a 


system of state leasing in place of nomi- 


nal ownership, 

The ideal of the single tax is the tak- 
ing for public use of one hundred per cent 
of rental value; but this ideal is practical- 
ly impossible and unnecessary. No mat- 
ter how the state appropriates rent, the 
appropriation involves expense, and 
whether that expense be incurred by pty- 
ing salaries or commissions, or by leaving 
a percentage of land value untuxed so 
that it may be in part capitalized into a 
selling value as basis of taxation, and 
in part a compensation to the nominal 
owner for the work of estimating and col- 
lecting rental values, is purely a ques- 
tion of expediency, in the decision of 
which the community will no doubt be 
governed by considerations of certainty 
and economy in dealing with what by 
that time will be regarded as common 
property. Meanwhile, all the single tax 
requires as @ practical measure, is that 
other taxes shall be abolished as ramdly 
as possible. 

The Chicago Sentinel is publishing a 
series of articles on taxation, in which the 
writer attacks the single tax. We have 
been asked to reply to these articles, and 
if they offered new objections or urged 
old ones with exceptional plausibility we 
should be glad to do it; but they de not 
meet that requirement, 

A writer who illustrates his contention 
that taxes on land values would be shift- 
ed from the land owner to the Jand user, 
by showing that a tax on drvgoods would 
be paid by the consumers, and who sup- 
poses that a tax on the ground value of 
w city Jot would be apportioned among 
the tenants the same as a tux on the 
building, needs to be infurmed about the 
incidence of taxution, and the distinction 
between things that labor can reproduce 


}and things that cansot be reproduced; 
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but we cannot undertake the task. We 
appreciate the argument that such writers 
mislead their readers, and that we ought 
to furnish the antidote for their poison; 
but it is impossible for THe STANDARD t9 
enter info a controversy with every writer 
who goes into print as he goes a fishing, 
without much preparation and mainly for 
the fun of the thing. If these writers 
mislead, and we have no doubt they do, 
single tax men should meet them in the 
same papers in which their writings ap- 
pear, We are willing to answer ques- 
tions addressed to us, no matter from 
what source they come, or to correct 
false iinpressions, no matter how obscure 
the quarter in which they exist; but we 
cannot make a practice of entering into 
controversies with writers whose names 
are Without weight, or papers without 
general influence, over stale issues feebly 
presented, 


WHAT TO DO UN TIE NEW STATES. 

One of the best fields for single tax 
work iat the present time is offered by 
the four new states, South and North Da- 
kota. Montana and Washington, where 
constitutional conventions are now being 
held and the attention of all classes is 
being directed more or less to questions of 
taxation. 

South Dakota has adopted a constitu- 
tion framed for it some years avo—-the 
one adopted by vote of the people and 
under which if applied for admission to 
the union. The constitutional conven- 
tion now in session in South Dakota is 
therefore anly anthorized to propose 
amendments to the constitution. It is to 
be regretted that this instrument contains 
the usual western clause requiring all real 
and personal property to be taxed equally, 
thus putting a great obstacle in the way 
of the single tux. This point attracted no 
special interest. at the election and was 
not made a subject of discussion. 

The constitutional convention in North 
Dakota is under the control of the Far- 
mer’s wliance, which holds some narrow 
views upon taxation. 

If it were possible for the single tax 
men to organize a lecturing campaign in 
these two new states there would be good 
hope of inducing these two conventions 
to at least submit to the people the ques- 
tion whether the legislatures should have 
discretion as to what they should tax, and 
it is to be hoped that even vet it is not too 
late to organize for this purpose. 

In Montana the convention is very 
nearly equally divided between the two 
leading political parties, and with a little 
effort its action might be guided in the 
lirection of common sense with relation 

‘Ctaxation, The example ef Ohio, where 
after many years of fruitless efforts to 
tax real and personal property equally, 
the legislature has appealed to the people 
for liberty to arrange taxation as may be 
found most practicable, onght to be con- 
vincing to the people of Montana, and we 
believe that it would be if properly set 
before them. . 

In Washington the convention is Jarge- 
ly republican, and we believe that no 
sufficient effort has been made to inform 
its members upon questions of taxation. 

We would sucgest to single tax men in 
all of these new states that their efforts 
should be directed to securing liberty of 
action to the legislatures, This is all that 
is necessary; and this is more than the 
constitution of South Dikota, as now 
adopted, allows. It oucht not be difficult 
to obtain from the conventions at least 
permis-ion for the people to vote directly 
on the question whether they will give 
their legislatures this option or not, and 
when this question is submitted there 
will be an opportunity for single tax men 
tomake a useful educational campaign 
even if they are not immediately success- 


ful, 
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The Single Tax in Evansville. Indiana, 
Char'tes G. Bennett writes from Evansville, 
Ind , that the cause is gaining ground, and 


that the single tax men intend to bold what ! 


they gain. Mr. Bennet bas a strong article 
in the Ev insville C -urier on the labor prob- 
lem, in which be points out the problem that 
the American people must solve before they 
can hope to be emancipated from industrial 
slavery. 











THE STANDARD. 





If we may believe the daily papers, 
Wall street bus had a genuine sensation 
in the revelation of the giant sums at 
which some of the principal trusts have 
“ipitalized their businesses. It seems 
strange that Wall street should have 
waited so long for the information. It 
scems strange that men should have been 
buying and selling certificates of partner- 
Ship interest in great productive enter- 
prises without either knowing, or trying 
to know, what proportion of interest was 
represented by each certificated dollar. A 
one hundred dollar certificate of the lead 
trust, for example, ought certainly be 
worth more money if only 400,000 cer- 
tificites were outstanding, than if 800,000 
had been issued. There has never been 
any very serious doubt as to the amount 
of real wealth the various trusts pos- 
sessed—the corporations represented in 
each were sufficiently well known, and 
information regarding their possessions 
was not difficult to get at. The doubt 
has been as to the amount of water added 
in the process of trust formation, And, 
as I say, itseems strange to an outsider 
that Wall street should have contentedly 
remained ignorant on this important 
point so long. 

But, perhaps, it isn’t so very strange, 
after all. There are gamblers in Wall 
street—actually, men who make a living, 
and sometimes a very handsome one, not 
by aiding production in any way, but 
purely and simply by betting. They bet 
that things are so, or are not so, that 
things will happen, or won't happen. 
They hustie round, and get what they 
call “points” and “tips.” They study sit- 
uations, and make abstruse calculations, 
and draw inferences, and really work and 
worry very hard indeed, And it seems to 
me that these men may have had a good 
deal to do with Wall street’s lack of curi- 
osity about the size of the trust capitals. 
You see, as long asa thing is uncertain, 
it can be gambled on. After it is once 
settled, the gambling has to stop—as 
when a race has been run and the winner 
declared. These gentry may have been 
buying and selling trust certificates, just 
by way of betting on what the actual capi- 
talization of the trusts would turn out to 
be. Of course, I don't know that this is 
so. Butif it isso, it would account for 
Waill street's lack of curiosity. 

Anyhow, the trusts have declared their 
cap'talizations at last. and the figures 
have stagvered Wall street. In round 
numbers, the lead trust represents $83. - 
000,000, the sugar trust $50,000,000, the 
cotton seed oi] trust $42,000.000, the dis- 
tillers’ trust $30,000.000. and the Ameri- 
can cattle trust $13,000,000. To al, say 
$219,000,000. This isn’t all the trusts, by 
any manner of means, but it represents, I 
believe, all whose securities are dealt in 
on “the street.” Two hundred and nine- 
teen millions. It’s an awful pile of 
money. 

Ah! but it ismt money. It isn’t even 
wealth, in the real meaning of the word 
—that is, it isn’t all wealth, Only a part 
of it really stands for things. <A great 
deal of it represents nothing but mo- 
nopoly—it is the capitalized value of a 
taxing franchise. Of the $83,000,000 of 
the lead trust, for example, a part—I 
don’t know how much, but say $40,000,- 
000—stands for wealth in the shape of 
machinery, buildings, raw material and 
finished product unsold, and all the rest 
stands for nothing but monopoly—the 
power, that is, to hinder lead production. 
As to half of its nominal capital, the 
trust depends for profit on producing 
lead, As tothe other half, it depends for 
profit on preventing lead production. To 
earn a dividend on its entire nominal 
capital, 16 must do two contradictory 
things, It must at once produce lead 
and hinder lead production. 

This isn’t any fanciful notion. It is a 
cold, obtrusive fact. It is the weakness 
of all our tariff fenced trusts, and will 
surely ruin them, They can eat. their 
take, or they can have their cake, but 
they can’t eat it and have it, too. A cor- 
poration can make money by taxing lead 
production; but it can’t make money by 
doing both at once. 

There are a few things about monopoly 
that some monopolists will only learn by 
experience, 


Science is telling us a good many things 
now-a-days, Some of them we accept 
with the proverbial grain of salt, but. on 
the whole, we are apt to have a good deal 
of confidence in science, We may not 


give her absolute faith in all cases, but 
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we generally think it wise to take her 
advice as faras possible. We trust our 
men of science far more implicitly than 
we do our butchers and bakers and can- 
dlestick makers. We know that people 
naturally want to speak the truth, and 
that men engaged in the pursuit of 
knowledge can affe:d to speak it, while 
men pursuing bread and butter cannot. 
Knowledge is gained by truth telling, but 
bread and butter isn’t. 

Science has told us two wonderful 
things of late, viz.: that consumption is 
a preventable disease, and how it can be 
prevented, These are decidedly good 
things to know, and the more widely 
they can be made known the better. The 
board of health understands this per- 
fectly, and has printed for general distri- 
tribution a set of simple rules, by ob- 
serving which, it is hoped, that the 
spread of the most accursed disease that 
afflicts humanity may be effectually 
checked. Here are some of them: 

Do not sleep in a room occupied by a per- 
son suspected of having consumption. The 
living rooms of a consumptive patient should 
have as little furniture as practicable. Hang- 
ings should be especially avoided. The use 
of carpets, rugs, ete., ought always to be 
avoided. 

Do not fail to wash thoroughly the entipge 
uteusi!s of @ person suspected of having con- 
sumption as soon after eating as possible, 
using boiling water for the purpose. 

Do not mingle the unwashed clothing of 
consutnptive patients with similar clothing of 
other persons. 

Do not fail to consult the family physician 
regarding the social relaticns of persons suf- 
fering from suspected consumption, 

Do not permit mothers suspected of having 
consumption to purse their offs pring. 

Household pets (animals or birds) are quite 
susceptivie to tuberculosis; therefore do not 
expose them to persons afflicted with con- 
sumption; also du not keep, but destroy at 
once, all household pets suspected of having 
consumption, otherwise they may pive it to 
buman beings. 

Do not fail to thoroughly cleanse the floor:, 
walls, and ceilings of the living and sleeping 
rooms of persons suffering from consumption 
at least once in two weeks. 

Simple, aren’t they? Easy to observe, 
eh? Well, now, just imagine yourself 
one of a family of five, living in a two- 
room tenement, and study out how you're 
going to observe them, And when vou 
have sufficiently considered the subject, 
tell your own inside, in all candor, if you 
don’t think it is a cruel mockery for us to 
tell the poor how easily they might escape 
the scourge if it were not for their pov- 
erty. 

It's a pleasant picture imagination 
draws for us, when we let her exercise 
herself a little on this subject. It some- 
what startles us, doesn't it, to remember 
that thousands of consumptives are work- 
ing for us in various ways, spreading the 
infection of disease among us, and that 
we are powerless to prevent it. Nature's 
laws are self-enforcing—in one way or in 
another we have to pay the penalty if we 
break theni. And the first of uature’s so- 
cial laws is that which bids us do to others 
as we would have others do tous. We 
break that law contemptuously when we 
allow our brothers and our sisters to be 
robbed of their inheritance of the right to 
use the earth. We break it contemptu- 
ously when we allow the tax patherer to 
lay hands on the curnings of industry. 
And we may be very sure that in one 
form or another inexorable nature will 
exact an ample penalty for our sin, If 
we want to escape the penalty, the only 
way to do it is to stop the sinning, Its a 
very simple matter—hideously simple. 

Mr. Andrew Carnegie is a gentleman 
who acts up to his convictions. He says 
what he belicves with praiseworthy frank- 
ness; and having said it, he behaves ac- 
cordingly. This is as it should be. If 
everybody did that the social problem 
would be solved with gratifying quick- 
ness, 

In the North American Review for June 
last, Mr. Carnegie told us what he thought 
about the duty of rich men toward the 
community. He said they ought to util- 
ize their wealth for founding schools, and 
hospitals, and things of that sort. He 
thought they could do more good in that 
fashion than by frittering their money 
away, paying wages with it. “If we con- 
sider,” suid Mr. Carnegie, sagely reflect- 
ing—if we consider what results flow 
from the Cooper institute, for instance, 
to the best portion of the race in New 
York not possessed of means, and com- 
pared these with those which could have 
arisen forthe good of the masses from 
anequal sun distributed by Mr. Cooper 
in his lifetime in the form of wages, 
which is the highest form: of distribution, 
being for work done and not for charity, 
we cin form some estimate of the possi- 
bilities for the improvement of the race 
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which lie embedded in the present law of 
the accumulation of wealth. Much of 
this sum, if distributed in) small quanti- 
ties among the people, would have been 
wasted in the indulgence of appetite, 
some of it in excess, and it-may be doubted 
whether even the part put to the best 
use, that of adding to the comforts of 
the home, would have yielded results for 
the race, asarace, at all comparable to 
those which are flowing, and are to flow 
from the Cooper institute from genera- 
tion to veneration, Let the advocate of 
violent or radical change ponder well 
this thought.” 

Holding ‘these altruistie views, it was 
perfectly natural and highly proper that 
Mr. Carnegie should take the first op- 
portunity of putting theo in practice. 
He owns a big steel mill at Tbomestead, in 
the state of Pennsylvania, where he 
graciously allows some 2,500 men to work 
for hit, paying then in return ‘wages, 
which is the highest form of distribu- 





tion.” = Considering the situation, and 
filled with zeal for the welfare of his 


fellow men of infertor devree, Mr, Car- 
necie resolved to reduce the wares of 
these 2,500 men thirty-five per cent and 
put the money in the pocket of himself, 
Carnegie benevolentissimus, ‘If T leave 
it to them,” reasoned the good Carnegie 
within himself, Cit) will be wasted ia the 
indulgence of appetite. Whereas, if I 
take if, if can be made to yield the 
hirhest. results for the race.’ So he told 
the 2,500 whom he loved that for every 
dollar they had been earning hitherto 
they should) only earn sixty-five cents 
hereafter. But the foolish 2.500, not 
having read the North American Review, 
made wfuss about it, and so there was 
that which is called a strike, 

Well, it is all over now, and the 2,500 
are going to work again, The newspaper 
dispatches announce that concessions 
have been made ou both sides. Mr. Car- 
negie makes the concession that he will 
only take twenty cents outof every dollar 
instead of thirty five, as he had at first 
benevolently intended. And the 2500 
make the concession that they will submit 
to if. Its a very satisfactory arrange- 
ment-~concessions on both sides, 

T. E. MOre apy, 


Freedom. 


From the farms of far Dakota the signal go- 
ing forth 
Calls to the battle—on the sky the lifted 
standard shines; 
In Pennsylvania's hills, in the forests of the 
north, 
From Alabama's iron fields and Colorado's 
mines! 
And wherever bends w slave, and wherever 
toils a child, 
There's a light bath broken on him, and al- 
thouga his eyes be bhuad, 
He shall see the plan of God somewhere 
nearer reconciled, 
He shall see the Jaws of men made to other 
men more kind, 


He shall see the earth made free—he shall 
see her face to face, 
Freedom, whom the lips have 
the stubborn heart denied; 
He shall see her hivh enthroned, 
ter, deep diseyrace 
Wiped away that stains the purple of a na- 
tion’s justest pride. 
Man shall see his future clearer—what a fu- 
ture it may be 
Seer and sage can cearce imagine—but the 
mighty word hath come; 
Aud the voice is sounding ever to our ears, 
from out the sea, 
From the vaulted sky is sounding, like 
some mighty mufifed drum! 


nuined, but 
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We who read in part the promise know that 
when the thing is done, 
When the deadening chains that bind bim 
shall be stricken, man shall staud 
Just w pioneer for heaven, just the proud 
all-Father’s son, 
Mate for gods, and built for Eden—lord 
and sovereign of the land, 
Then be shall go forth aud challenye all the 
mysteries that are bid, 
He shali pierce the loftiest beavens—is at 
sucrilege expressed! 
He shall somehow do as Moses on the Mount 
of Sinai did— 


wee 


He shall solve the mighty riddle—give bim 


freedom—leave the rest! . 
Joseru Dana MILLER, 


Au Experience Meeting. 


At the regular weekly meeting of the clua, 
held on Wednesday, the 10th inst, it was 
asked for the recitation of experieyees, 
The members who were not present missed 
one of the most enjoyable and entertaining 
sessions that the club bas yet bad. 

JOSEPH MCUUINNES, 

Cor, dec, Brooklyn, &. D., single tux club, 
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MR, SHEARMAN’S WESTERN TRIP. 


He Spenks in the Principnl Cittes Weat of 
Omaha Before Larzce Audiences on Free 
Trade, the Single Tax aud the Relation 
of Christianity co Kecouamics—Cleravinen, 
Judges and Lending Men Attend and Ex- 
press Theiv Syimpathy—-A Bright Outlook 
for the Cruse, 


A short account of the meetings addressed 
by Mr. Thomas G, Shearman while on his re- 
cept vacation trip inthe west, is given be- 
Jow. The towns in which he spoke are lo- 
exnted in Michivan, Kinsas, Missouri, Utah, 
Colorudo, California and Oregon. 
Although his speeches were noo all de- 
Jivered before single tax elubs nor confined 
to the single tax question, Mr. Shearman 
found everywhere active single tax men and 
organizations that were doing splendid work. 

Mr. Shearman started out with only four 
positive eugavements to speak—at Grand 
Rapids, before the Tariff reform club; at 
Kaasas City; at Denver, and at Pueblo. He 
received invitations to speak at other places, 
but was obliged to decline because they were 
not on the line of his journey. 

The address at Grand Rapids was on “Free 
Trade” before a fine audience at the Opera 
house, a large and handsome building. Mel- 
bourne H. Ford, the last congressman from 
that district, presided. 

From there Mr. Shearman went to Kansas 
City, aud addressed the single tax club of 
that pluce. ‘The hall was full and the meet- 
ing a good one, but a very curious attempt 
was made by the socialists to prevent the 
meeting from being held. About an hour be- 
fore the ineeting some sucialists went to the 
proprietor of the hall, who is a German, and 
told him that the meeting had been postpoued 
for aw week, and that he need not open the 
hall. The proprictor, who imagined that 
these men wore those who had charge of the 
meeting, was in doubt what to du. Fortu 
nately about half an hour afterward some 
Single tax men found out the trick, and had 
the hall opened and lighted. fhey arrived 
just in time, for in a few minutes more the 
man in charge would have gone off, and the 
hall could not have been opened. ‘This shows 
how much co-operation we can get from the 
socialists. bev recognize everywhere that 
the single tax men are their most effective 
antagopbists; nut that they hold them as ene- 
mies individually, but they see that if the 
single tax movement is successful the motive 
for socialism will be destroyed; people will 
not be discontented, encugh to resort to so- 
cialism. 

The next day Mr. Shearman left Kansas 
City for Topeku. In the morning there was 
one of the severest storms known there for 
years, and it interfered with the Topeka 
meeting, but still there was a very respect- 
able audience. From there he went on direct 
to Denver. 

At Denver Mr. Vau Ness, pastor of the 
Unitarian church, who knew that Mr. Shear- 
man wis comibpy, seut avery kindly invita- 
tion to him to occupy his pulpit on Sunday 
evening, and accordingly he spoke to an audi- 
ence that crowded the church, on the rela- 
tion of Christianity to economic subjects, his 
argument being to show the intimate relation 
between not only Christian principle but the 


‘spread of Christianity and a sound view of 


economic subjects, and the equally close rela- 
tion between the hindrances to religion and 
the fulse position of government with respect 
to taxation. He did not, however, explain 
the doctrine of the single tax, but only went 
so far as to show that indirect taxatioa in 
every form was sure to bring about that in- 
equality between the rich and poor, which all 
good men are regretting, and to show that 
the only remedy that could possibly be ade- 
quate was seme form of direct taxation. In 
this manner the audience were prepared for 
the lecture of the following evening. 

Ov Monday Mr. Shearman lectured in the 
large hall of the High school, which is a 
splendid building like most of the High 
schools of the west. The audience was ad- 
mitted by ticket, the proceeds being for the 
benelit of the public brary. It was a very 
good audience, composed of the best people 
of the city in every sense, the well to do and 
the poorer classes being well represented. 
Clergymen, judges and lawyers attended in 
quite a good uumber. On this occasion Mr. 
Shearman lIcctured directly on the principles 
of the single tux, the necessity of it and the 
reasons why any other form of taxation was 
really not strictly direct, and led up to the 
conclusion that all taxation must be based on 
the rent of land in order to have a fair sys- 
tem which should not be oppressive and un- 
just tothe poor, Several prominent clergy- 
men and lawyers called upon Mr. Shearman 
afterward and privately expressed their 
sympathy in general with the views ex- 
pressed on Suuday night. Some noted men 
who Were not prepared to say thut they were 
in favor absolutely of the form of taxation 
proposed by Mr. George, were nevertheless 
quite willing to say that direct taxation in 
some form was a necessity. 

From there Mr. Shearman went to Pueblo, 
aud although itisa place of comparatively 
moderate size, a large audience turned out, 
nearly all the members of the bur iv Pueblo 
having joined in the written request for the 


lecture. The chairmau of the meeting was 


until recently one of the judges of the supreme 
court of the state who had returned to prac- 


tice at the bar. The county clerk was on 
the platform and several other prominent 








cisco und Was met at Sucramento by a dele- 
gution frum that city, who were very anxious 
that he should stop overand address a single 
tax mecting held the same evening. This, 
however, he could not do, but promised to 
address them on another occasion. 


E. Mills met him, and they had a pleasant 


Caiifornia. The organization in San Fran- 
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mep, while pretty much all the judges 
and lawyers who were in town were in 
the audience. Most of the men engaged 
in the smelters of the neighborhood turned 
out; and the entire force of one of the 
largest smelters came down, from the super- 
intendent to the laborers, some 300 in all. 
And all classes were very cordial and warm 
in their expression of sympathy with the ob- 
ject of the address. 

At Pueblo Mr. Shearman received ua tele- 
gram from Judge Maguire of San Francisco 
asking him to speak there. He also received 
amessage from Graud Junction, one of the 
new towns on the Denver and Riv Grande, 
asking him to stop over there, which accord- 
ingly he did. ole had never heard of the 
place before, but it proved to be a town of 
about 1,500 inhabitants, quite a lively place, 
with a single tax club of uncommon activity. 
They had engaged a band and also had a 
piano in the room and gave some very nice 
music before and after the meeting. There 
was a very good uttendance and the audience 
was attentive and interested. Grand Junction 
has been incorporated as a city and its last 
mayor was a good single tax man: and the 
single tax men in that county bave avery 
good understanding with the democrats, by 
which they feel confident of carrying the 
county at the next election for the democratic 
ticket, in which the democrats have promised 
to include two or three single tax men for 
offices which do not produce much revenue, 
but which bave a bearing on the single tax 
idea. 

From there he went to Salt Lake,-a city 
where he did not intend to speak, but the 
Congrevational minister and one of the prin- 
cipal merchauts of the town asked him to do 
so aud he did not feel at liberty to decline, 
Party feeline runs so high in Salt Lake that 
it is rathe> dangerous fora stranver to at- 
tempt to treat both sides civilly. Of course 
his friends and most of bis audience were 
among the Gentiles, but some very prominent 
Mormons were also present, including Mr. 


Caine, the congressional delegate. Both 


Gentiles and Mormons expressed themselves 
very much interested in thesubject. Mostof 


the Gentiles there, however, are intense pro- 


tectionists and perfectly wild on the subject 


of abigh duty on lead, without which they 


think the whole of Utah would be submerged 


as with a Johnstown fluod, and consequently 


the sin¢le taux idea, including us it dues the 


abolition of all protective duties, is decidedly 
repugnant to the views of most of these peo- 
ple. Ono the other hand the Mormons, more 
probably out of antagonism tu the Gentiles 
than for any other reason, are dispused to 
favor anything in favor of u sensible system 
of taxation, without having the relizious 
question brought into the controversy. 


Mr. Shearman then went on to San Fran- 


At Benicia Judge Maguire and Mr. James 
chat as to the prospects of the single tax in 


cisco is very active, and includes some of the 
most intelligent supporters of the cause 
that are to be found anywhere. The meet- 
ing at which Mr. Shearman spoke was very 
well attended, and the audience included 
not merely the friends of the single tax 
movement, but many others who were inter- 
ested and inquirers. Several judges were 
present and many prominent lawyers. Mr, 
Shearman was very well received in San 
Francisco, meeting nearly ull the judges, 
and some of the most distinguished lawyers 
of the city. There is a widespread feeling 
in favor of the single tax in California, but 
upon the whole the state is rather deficient 
ina proper public spirit and an intelligent 
interest in public affairs. Most people are 
absorbed in their own pursuits, and there 
has been for so long atime a spirit of wild 
speculation abroad, very little better than 
gambling, that the politics of the stute ure 
by no means in a healthy condition. Both 
parties are under the domination of the 
wealthy, and although frequent attempts are 
made to organize a third party in opposition 
to the plutocracy the rich men alwavs man- 
age either to buy or to break up any such 
organization. 

The Young Men's democratic club of San 
Francisco made arrangements for a special 
free trade meeting and were very anxivus to 
have Mr. Shearman remain a little longer for 
that purpose, but having made a positive en- 
gagement with the single taxmen of Portland 
tor Sunday and Monday evenings he was un- 
able to stay any longerin San Francisco. He 
stopped over at Sacramento and addressed a 
meeting there of respectable numbers; but the 
evening was intensely hot; and it was impcs- 
sible either to speak or to listen with any 
comfort. That was the only meeting of the 
whole course that seemed to be in any way 
dull or uninteresting. 

On arriving at Portland he found a very 
vigorous single tax organization, not large in 


numbers, but amply compensating for that 


in intelligence and well directed «activity. 


The headquarters of the single tax or- 
ganization, oddly enough, are in the offices 
of some real estate agents who deal 


largely in speculative lands, as well as houses, 


but who are always perfectly frank in avow- 
ing their belief in the doorines of the single 



























tax, Mr. Riggen, Mr. Thompson and some 
other gentlemen met him on arrival and ar- 
ranged everything for his comfort and for 
the success of the meeting. 

On Sunday evening by the courtesy of the 
Rev. Mr. Eliot, pastorof the Unitarian church 
und son of the famous Uuitarian minister of 
former days in St. Louis, Mr. Shearman spoke 
in the church to a large and highly intelligent 
audience of ladies and gentleman on sub- 
stantially the same subject as at the chureh 
in Denver, the relation of Christion law to 
economies, showing the vast disparity which 
now prevails between the rich and poor and 
how it was intensified and increased by the 
present systems of taxation, and how nothing 
could cure this evil tendency except a radical 
reform in taxation. He did not, however, 
explain the doctrine of tbe single tax. Many 
of the congregation expressed their strong 
interest in the subject ‘and their anxiety to 
listen to a stutement of the remedy proposed. 

A large audience attended on Mouduy eve- 
ning when the remedy was explained, and 
the necessity, justice and equity of concen- 
trating all taxation upon Jand values was 
fully illustrated. It was proof of either the 
great interest or the great patience of the 
audience, that while the lecture lasted for 
nearly two hours not. half a dozeu persons 
went out before the close, and the great ma- 
jority stayed afterwards to listen to ques- 
tions aud auswers. A full report of this 
lecture will appear in THE STANDARD. 

In every place the newspapers have treated 
both lecturer and lectures with great respect 
und consideration, giving them fair, and: in 
some cases eXtended, reports. In Portland 
the Oregonian, whichis the leading republi- 
ean organ of the state, printed a verbatim re- 
port of the Monday evening lecture besides 
giving a very fair abstract of Mr, Shearman’s 
remarks on Sunday evening. The editors, 
clergy and lawyers everywhere recognize 
fully that the doctrine of the single tux has 
come to stay and that it isa factor that must 
be taken into full aecount in the future, Its 
advocates and its ideas are everywhere 
treated with a courtesy and a consideration 
which are in strong contrast to the contempt 
and impatience with which the doctrine was 
at first received. Of course zealous republi- 
cans are very much afraid of it, but even 
some of them admit that it might be properly 
applied to state and local administration, al- 
though they cannot bear the idea of giving 


up their beloved tariff in order to make room 
for the single tux in national finances. The 
democratic party generally, while of course 
too cautious to commit itself as an organiza- 
tion to the new idea, is nevertheless quite 
awake to the value of single tax cu-operaticn. 
The abandonment last year of any attempt to 
maintain a third party on behalf of the single 
tax bas evidently done the cause no injury, 
but has on the contrary inclined the people 
generally to listen to argument on the subject 
‘with less prejudice and with more open minds. 
Mr. Shearman was everywhere both = sur- 
prised and eucouraged by the large number 
of intelligent people deeply interested in the 
question, and by the readiness of the people 
at large to listen to discussions of economic 
questions which have been generally supposed 
to be so dry aud uninteresting. There is 
evidently a bright future for the single tax 
cause throughout the west. 


Ina Natshell. 
The following query and answer are tuken 


from the columns of the Boston Globe: 


lothe Editor of the Globe: I noticed on a 


number of billbvards on Washington street, 
between Dever and Dudley streets, numerous 
small white ‘‘sticke’s” on which are printed 
the following words, besides many others 
that I do not now remember- ‘The single 


tax will do it,” “The stogle tax will raise 
your wages,” ete. Will you kindly inform a 
constant reader what is the meaning of the 
single tax? W. LC. 
The “‘single tax,” so called, is a scheme 
with which the name of Henry George is con- 
nected. The theory is that all land belongs 
of natural right equally to all the people, and 
nut to the present land helders more than to 
otbers, It is claimed, as u matter of theory, 
that the state should assume the control of 
all the Jand within its borders for the benefit 
of all the people. Mr. George recognizes, 
the impracticability of doing this openly and 
formally. He therefore proposes the “ground 
rent” or annual land value, be absorbed into 
the public treasury by means of a hish tax 
on land according to its value, in lieu of all 
other taxation; hence the term “single tax.” 
The advocates of this theory claim that thus 
to tax land to its full value (not according to 
its area) und exempt all other things, would 
be substantially the sume as making land 
vommon property, since it would absorb 
into the public treasury substantially 
all the revenue which now goes to land 
owners as ground rent. The “single tux” 
theory involves absolute free trade as one of 
its features. Jt is, of course, claimed by the 
Georgeites, Who are now numerous in the 
United States, England, Seotland, Australia 
and some other countries, that the udoption 
of this system would be of incaleulauble bene- 
fit, Vastly stimulating business, making the 
demand for labor insatiable, and perma- 
nently ruisiug the rate of waves in all occu- 
pations anywhere from two to ten times the 
wages now paid; in short, that it would 
‘abolish poverty.” For an extended ex: 
planation of the grounds on which this claim 


rests, those interested should read ‘‘Progress 
and Poverty,” or almost apy of the numerous 


writi.gs of Henry George,—[Ed, Globe. 
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SOCIETY NOTES. 


The heat since Sunday has had a serious 
effect upon infant mortality, especially in 
closely crowded tenement houses. Tit total 
number of deaths in this city reported for the 
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forty-eight hours to noon of yesterday was’ 


238, of which 79 were cholera infantum and 
35 diarrhoeal—all among children. 


According to a dispatch received here 
from Duluth, Frederick Prentice now owns 
more than half of that city, a decisiun iv his 
suit to recover the ground on which the 


ereater part of Duluth is built having been: 


rendered in his favor on ‘Thursday last, Mr. 
Prentice bought the land awarded him froin 
Benjamin Armstrong, a white tnan, who got 
it through his Indian wife, who was a dauch- 
ter of the Chippewa chief Bulfale. Arm- 
strong sold the land afterwards to John M. 


Gilman, hence the dispute as to Mr. Pren- 


tice’s claim. Mr. Prentice paid originally 
$5,000 for the land. It is now said to be worth 
woy Where from $10,000,000 to $15,000, 000. 


Justice Smith in the Jefferson market police 
court lust week committed five little chil- 
dren, ranging from fourteen months to ten 
years, to the House of refuge because of the 
inahility of their fatber to provide for them. 
William Aker, a hod elevator engineer, lived 
with his wife Jane, thirty-nine vears old, and 
their tive children in the basement of the rear 
bouse, 214 West Sixteenth street. He has 
been unable to work much on account of un- 
favorable weather, and even in fine weather 
his pay has never exceeded § per week. 
Aker complained to the board of health of a 
sewer opening in tront of the basement win- 
dow, which emitted sewer gas. Since that 
time, ker says, his lundlord constantly anu- 
noyed kim with threats of dispossession. Ten 
days ago Mrs. Aker, while cleaning the sewer 
opening, cut her finger. Blood poisoning set 
in and she was removed to Bellevue hospital, 
where she died on Monday. About an bour 
after her death the husband received nutice 
of dispossessioun. He went to bis last em- 
ployers and they kindly paid for the burial 
of his wife. The funeral took place yester- 


day from the hospital. Aker is forty vears: 


vld. He appears to be a hard working 
mechanic. 


Edmund Russell, the iesthete, is making 
quite a stir imart circles in this city. Since 
his return from London he bas been a feature 
at many gatherings of artists and literary 
people. His favorite costume is u loose sack 
coat of linen plush of a rich brown color, 
aud trousers of the same material, but of a 
lizhter shade of color. The material is soft 
wod forms graceful folds instead of the cen- 
eral stiffuess produced by conventional fab- 
rics. A belt composed of bronze Japanese 
sword bilts is worn with this costume. Mr. 
Russell wears Persian slippers that are suft 
and comfortable for the feet. A favorite 
foot covering of his isulso cf Persian muke, 
and resembles the Indian incceasin. It is of 
soft, pliable leather, laces over the instep, 
and fits the foot as a glove does the hand. 
It is embrvuidered with gold and is really a 
leather stocking such as is often worn in the 
Orient, the shoes being left at the door. The 
most remarkable part of Mr. Russell’s ward- 
robe, however, is his dressing gown. This is 
a beautiful garment of camel’s hair, and is 
the present of an Iudian prince from Delhi. 
In iscalled a choja, and is elaborately deco- 
rated with hand embroidery. It is a long, 
flowing garment, similar to that worn by 
Salviai as Othello. It permits absolute free- 
dom of motion of every part of the body, 
and while it completely covers the form, it 
falisin soft folds and gracefully follows the 
movements of the wearer. 


Bernard Shay of 211 Frost street, Williams- 
burgh, found his father-in-law, Coruelius 
Kenny, aged seventy, lying upon the floor of 
his bed room with his throat cut on Thurs- 
day. Kenny was still alive, but was uncon- 
scious. He was removed to St. Catherine’s 
hospital, where little hcpes are entertained 


for bhisrecovery. The old man had inflicted | 


his injuries with a razor. He had been de- 
spondent on account of being unable to find 
employ ment. 


The New York Sun of July !4 prints a list 
of sixty-three citizens of Cleveland, Qhio, 
who are each worth over $1,000,000. At the 
head of the list is Mr. Jobn D. Rockefeller, 
the head of tne standard oil trust, of whom 
Mr. H. M. Flagler, also a. leading man in the 
trust, said that his income has reached the 
colossal amount of $9,000,000. a year. Mr, 
Flagler’s own income is $3,000,000 a year, 


PERSONAL. 


Messrs, William T. Croasdale and Louis F. 
Post are taking a much needed rest in the 
shade of Merriewold park. I[t is their pur- 
pose to spend at least & month there, coming 
to town however, in time, to welcome home 
Heury George and shake him by the hand. 


ee 


James A. Hearne, the actor, whose “Hearts 
of Oak” and “Rip Van Winkle” have made 
him known throughout the country, came 
into ThE Stanparp coflice during the week 
announcing that he had enlisted for the war, 
and asking for some tracts and pasters, the 
latter to stick on the green room Jook- 
ing glasses as he traveled ubout the 
country, Mr. Hearne is a most entbusiastic 
couvert, and is full of plans forthe future, 
Among other things, he has the writ- 
ing of «a single tax play on hand, 
Professor Hamlin Garland of Boston is 
issociated with bim in the work. They 
ure both greatly pleased with the prog- 
ress thus far nade, It is Mr. Hearne’s inten- 
tion to put this play on the boards as soon as 
his other business engagements are Clear and 
star through the country with it, Alling the 
chief part bimself, 
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CURRENT THOUGHT. 





Burns and the Kirk. 


“Burns and the Kirk’(1) is a remarkable 
book, not because it propounds a theory 
of the divine inspiration of the famous 
poet, but because it sheds a broad light 
upon modern Scottish thought. It is a 
mutter of absolutely no moment whether 
Burns was divenely inspired or not. But 
it is a matter of very great moment that 
Scotchmen like Mr. Webster should claim 
divine inspiration for the poet because of 
the blows he struck against ecclesiasticism 
and plutocracy. It is significant of a 
wonderful change in the current of 
national thought, when an admirer of 
Burns writes such words as these about 
“The Cottar’s Saturday Night:” 

The religion of the poem is simple, human, 


natural religion, which, where 1t comes in 
contact with orthodox dogmas, accepts them 


ontheir most rational side. It is not a 
bigotedly Biblical religion, though it finds 


good nourishinent in the Bible; it is not Trini- 
tarian, though it highly honers Jesus; it is 
not dogmutic, though it is assured and power- 
ful. 


But withal there appears to be something 
amiss with it. Taking William Burness, the 
devout cotter, asa specimen of the sort of 
mun it is fitted to make, it seems needful to 
find certain faults with it. So far as the pas- 
sive virtues of “resignation, submission, 
abnegution and patience” ure concerned he is 
perfect, but he appears deficient in the active 
virtues of aspiration, strenuous self-respect, 
and heroic endeavor after better conditions 
of life. His religion makes him content with 
his poverty, but ought it to do sof If itis 
true that God’s providence provides bounti- 
fully for all, is submission to poverty—espe- 
cially to that most unjust form of it termed 
“honest poverty” religious! Does true re- 
ligion sanction the existence of rich monopo- 
lists of tbe suil and poor tillers of it? Ought 
not his religion to impel the cotter to chal- 
lenge the rightness of the social conditions 
that keep him poor rather than submit to 
them? 


One of the proofs of a misread or unheeded 
Bible is the existence and dominance in 
Christendom of aristocratic aud plutocratic 
power. A peuple who acknowledge the Bible 
us the standard of their life should neither 
have king nor priest, or any semblance of 
imperial or sacerdotal authority. A com- 
munity of brethren, the greatest of whom 
shall be the servant of all, is the highest 
Biblical ideal of political and social organi- 
zation. 

Perhaps the citizen as well as the cotter 
will see in the Bible what they never saw be- 
fore when they read it ia the light of existent 
industrial and agrarian trouble. At the bid- 
ding of their religious teachers, the Scotch 
cotter and workman have contented them- 
selves for generations with a lot of laborious 
toil and severe sulfering. They bave believed 
it te be God’s will that they should be the 
serfs of the laird and the capitalist, aod 
have perpetuated for themselves and their 
childreo a siavish and degraded existence. 
The more submissively they yielded to the 
powers above them the more godly they were 
held to be. Now, after un age of submission, 
what are they? 

Surely submission of that sort is irreligious, 
No man has aright to claim the soil as bis, 
and to make another till it us his serf. Keli- 
gion requires the acknowledgment that the 
earth is God’s, and its pruductive powers are 
intended for the benetit of all. Religion 
stamps poverty us an injustice by its affirma.- 
tion of a bountiful Providence, and makes 
submission to impoverishing conditions a 
moral wrong. The cotter, therefore, needs a 
new spirit—a spirit of active and determined 
resistance to the system that makes him poor 
and slavish. Poverty, in a world divinely 
furnished with plenty for all, is ungatural, 
and ought not to be submitted to. The land- 
lord is an usurper and ought not to be toler- 
ated. Religion entitles each man who labors 
to claim for himself sufficient for his physical 
and spiritual needs as a man; and if the cut- 
ter, who is the most laborious of men, were to 
make that claim for himself the day of the 
“clay biggin’,” such as is the scene of the 
‘Cotter’s Saturday Night,” would soon be 
over. The church has required its preachers 
to preach for the sake of the rich; it is now 
time that it should carry out its Master’s pur- 
pose, and preach the gospel to the poor. And 
when it does tbat it will make a new man of 
the cotter, and set him to the soil in just con- 
ditions. 

Woe need new land laws for the sake of the 
cotter, bat we need something more and 
deeper than that. We need au fresh current 
of vital seligion which will regenerate, not 
the cotter only, but wil men. No one would 
have the cotter become irreligious, nor would 
anyone seek to make the cutter's Saturday 
night, as described by Burns, a thing of the 
past. “From scenes like these old Scotia's 

randeur springs.” But we have to fuce the 
fact that bis religion has not ameliorated the 
cotter’s condition in the slightest. It bas ac- 
tually kept him in serfdom. The natural ten- 
dency of itistodo so, The theology of it is 
autocratic, and the effect of his worship is 
uuturaily enslaving. Asa matter of fact, he 
is @ slave, and, it bis religion has uctually 
been the most powerful element in making 
him what he is, it must be regarded as the 
cause of his slavery. Consider it, The ortho- 
dox theology, “in its main features, was 
evolved during the most calamitous period 
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(I)BURNS ANDTBE Kink. A review of what 
the pet did fur the religious and social re- 
generation of the Scottish people: By Alex- 
ander Webster. Aberdeen: A. Martin, 18 
Geurge street. Glasgow: W. & R. Holmes, 
3 and 5 Dunlop street. Edinburgh: James 
Thiv, 54 and 55 South Bridge. Yondon: W, 
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which the human race has lived through in 
historic times. . . The conception of (God, 
of His relation to, and His dealings with, the 
world, was evolved ina society which groaned 
under unexampled oppression, misery, and 
affliction. Needless to say, it was an aze of 
great undalmost morbidcruelty, . . . one 
of lawless rapiue on the part of the strong, 
and cowering anguish on the part of the weak. 
With such visible rulers of the world 
before them, it is nv wonder that men formed 
very dark and cruel notions of the Invisible 
Ruler who disposed of all things. Cruelty, 
injustice, arbitrary power were too familiar 
to be shucking, too constant to be supposed 
accidental or transitory. . . God was an 
Almighty Emperor, a transcendental Diocle- 
tian or Constantine, doing as He list with His 
own, His edicts ran through all space and 
time, His punishments were eternal, and 
whutever he did, His justice must not be 
questioned.” Such was the Being set up by 
the church before the cotter to be worshipped. 
The worship inevitably made the worshipper 
a slave. How cou'd he help believing that 
the Almighty had placed hitn in the low posi- 
tiun ia which he was, with the landlord and 
other masters above him? Under the influ- 
ence of such a thevlogy, he dared not think 
rationally or dream of acting freely. It was 
his duty to toil, thole, and be silent. 

But other theological conceptions have 
come, and, with them, changed religious 
feelings. The couception of God as the Inli- 
nite Father, which has the word of Jesus 
Christ with it, has arisen, and is recommend- 
ing itself to the conscience of the worshipping 
man. That cunception takes everything auto- 
cratic, arbitrary, and unjust out of thevlugy, 
and sets God before the worskipper in a lov- 
able form. It makes all meu God’s children, 
the world a sphere of impartial fatherhood, 
Providence the perpetual forgiveness of the 
All-loving Parent. And it makes religion a 
sympathetic endeavor to realize brotherhood. 
it causes the lowliest man to rise erect and 
claim his place as a brother man. It makes 
evtter and landlord equal iu God's sight. 
It makes class distinctions and the monopo- 
lies of the privileged classes wrong. It gives 
the tiller of the soil more right to its pro- 
ducts than the landlord who is an idler. 
It entitles the cotter to east off 
the submission laid upon him in the name of 
religion, and to declare that the Infinite 
Father cannot require passive acquiescence 
in conditions that prevent the development 
of manhoed, that religion must always be op- 
posed to slavery. 

Thus the new theological conceptions tend 
to rive the cotter’s religion a new spirit and 
aim. They convert the old spirit of slavish 
and superstious submission into a spirit of 
free and intelligent aspiration, and to make 
it the aim of the cotter to try to put an end 
to the conditiuns which keep bim a slave. In 
the name of religion he bas to demand justice, 
that the relationships of men shall be ad- 
justed to the idea of an all-embracing and 
impartial Fatherhood, and that suciety shall 
be transformed into a real brotherhood. 


And while taking up that moral attitude, 
he need not cease to be pious, need not put 
away his bible, need not give up prayer. But 
his piety will have new light and power in it. 
He will realise that piety consists in recouniz- 
iug and honoring the terms of hfe that are 
sev forth in the nature of things, He will ap- 
prehend that his relation to God is formed 
by natural conditions, that God is not a Being 
away ina distaut world, but one with whom 
he has to do in all natural elements, forces, 
and opportunities. He will perceive that it is 
pracitical piety to deal with the soil in uc- 
cordance with the power that gives it to men, 
and Keeps it productive for their sake. Set 
in just conditions as a tiller of the soil, with 
no one to defraud him of the results of his 
labor, he will feel that he isa fellow-luborer 
with God io providing tor the needs of bu- 
Mapnity; and his tillage will become a sacra- 
ment instead of a slavery, 

And, when he opens his bible to “wale a 
portion with judicious care,” he will not over- 
look these words: ‘‘The earth is the Lord’s, 
and the fulness thereof; the world, and they 
tbat dwell therein,” “The land shall not be 
sold for ever, for the land is mine;” ‘‘More- 
over the profit of the earth is for all,” “Woe 
ubto.them that join house to house, and that 
lay field to field, till there be no place, that 
they may be placed alone in the midst 
of the earth;” ‘‘Go to now, ye rich men, weep 
and howl for your miseries that shall come 
upon you. . . . Behold the hire of the 
laborers who have reaped down your fields, 
which is of you kept back by fraud, crieth; 
and the cries of them which have reaped are 
entered into the ears of the Lord of Subaoth,” 
‘The Scribes and Pharisees sit in Moses’ seut. 
. « « they bind heavy burdens and grievous 
to be borne on men’s shoulders, ut they 
themselves will not move them with one of 
their fingers. . . . Woeunto you, Scribes 
and Pharisees, hypocrites! for ye pay tithe 
of mint, and anise, and cummin, and have 
ommitted the weighbtier matters of the liws, 
judgment, mercy, and faith; these ought ye to 
bave done,and not have left the other undone,” 
“If thou wilt be perfect, go aud sell that thou 
hast, and givetothe poor . . . and come 
and follow me;” “The blind receive their 
sight, and the lame walk, the lepers are 
cleansed, und the deaf hear, the dead ure 
raised up, und the poor have the gospel 
preached to them.” 


And, when the cotter prays in the new 
spirit, it will not be so much for submission, 
self-renunetation and patience, as for aspiria- 
tion, self-respect and strenuousness of power 
to work for righteouness of life. Then he 
will be in the way of being a free man in 
Christ, and his slavery on the scil will come 
to au end, 


The religiog of brotherhood cannot longer 
sauction the cotter’s submission. It cannot 
regard his position as just, nor Jook upon his 
cot with approval. It bas to declure that he is 
placed in uajusi circumstances, and that his 
cot, though it may be enhollowed by domestic 
feeling, iss wretched bovel, It has to uflirm 
that the system which makes the cotter what 
he ia is utterly immoral; that the seatiment 
which consecrates the hovel called the cot- 
ter’s home is unhealthy; that the balo placed 
over “honest poverty” is 1 moral mirage, 
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IN NEW SOUTH WALES. 
Making Big Strides Forward — Beastdes 

Starting a Brillinue Single Tax Pnoyper, 

Holding an Important Conference and 
Forming a Stroog Orgsnizution. the Sine 

gle Tax Men Have Induced the Premter 

to Promise to [ntroduce a StL Permit. 
ting Municipalities to Raise Taxes in 

Whatever Way They Plensae. 

Sypngy, N. S&S. W., June 12.—About four 
months ago I sent you an account of our re- 
cent elections. We have not been altogether 
idle in this part of the world since the free 
traders, or rather the revenue taritfites, were 
returned to power. An organ of the move- 
ment, modeled on the New York STANDARD, 
hus been started in Sydney, as you know, 
and I need not tell you, what friends and 
foes alike admit, that it is a most ably edited 
paper and more than fultlls the expectations 
which bad been formed respecting it. It 
holds a somewhat similar position to all other 
journals in New South Wales that the New 
York STANDARD does to all other papers in 
the states; tbat is to say, it is intellectually 
bead and shoulders taller than--L was going 
to say all the other papers put together, and 
if Lhad said so I dowt think [should have 
been very far out. Besides the editor, Juhn 
Farrell, poet and litterateur, the paper num- 
bers among its contributors L. H. Berens, of 
Adelaide; Frank Cotton, the Estell of New 
South Wales; T. J. Hebblewhite, perhaps the 
most brilliant, and Murray Fraser, perhaps 
the most profound single taxer in Australia; 
I. W. Foxall, whose ability you know, L. i. 
Haines and W. E. Jobnson, or “Verax,” of 
Sydney, the latter better kuown by his nom 
de plume. Jt goes without saying that such 
an organ is exerting a powerful influeace on 
its readers, and that so long as it can be kept 
going its influence is bound to extend in ever- 
widening circles among all classes of the 
community. 

But the starting of a single tax journal is 
not the only event that bas occurred during 
the last four months. The various branch 
leagues scattered all over the colony have 
held a conference in Sydney uader the presi- 
dency of Mr. E. W. Foxall, vice-president of 
the Sydney branch—the first) conference of 
the kind ever held in Australia~at which 
about sixteen leagues were represented, 
either personally or by proxy, including, in 
addition to delegates from branches in New 
South Wales, representatives from the ad- 
joming colonies of Queensland, Victoria aud 
South Australia, where leagues which are 
doing very good work are also established. 
The conference, which lasted three days, got 
through a considerable amount of business, 
but its most important result was the organ- 
ization into a compact whole of the scattered 
forces which have been hitherto pursuing a 
sort of guerilla warfare, cach league apart 
from the rest, all over the colonies. We now 
present a united front to the foe, and what- 
ever progress we now make will be less cun- 
fined to any particular locality as hereto- 
fore and more along the line. 

The principal business done by the confer. 
ence was as follows: 

(1) It formally adopted the name of Siugle 
tax league in lieu of Land nationalization 
league, by which Jatter term the movement 
has been known hitherto, the ehange being 
only opposed by about three ef the branches, 
where there wus aw strong protectionist ele- 
ment. 

(2) It formed an executive council, com- 
posed of twenty nembers of the metropolitan 
and suburban branches, each country branch 
being entitled to send one delegate lor every 
fifty members, the couneil to have power to 
act for the whole body, and each branch te 
cuntribute aw guinea towards the existing ex- 
penses. 

Several resolutions passed by the confer- 
ence were referred to the executive council 
to deal with, such as the preparation of a 
draft, manifesto and code of rules, to be sub- 
mitted to the branches before final adoption, 
the drawing up of a petition for the signature 
of persons favorable to the taxing of land 
values, irrespective of improvements, for pre- 
sentation to parliament at as early a date us 
possible; as also the preparation of a bill em- 
bodying a tax on Jand values irrespective of 
improvements to be laid before the different 
colonial legislatures, Finally the executive 
council was instructed to wait on the govern- 
ment and lay before them the views of the 
conference on several important matters rela- 
ting to the moveinent. 

In view of the repeated promises made by 
the premier to introduce & local government 
bill, such as most of the other Australian 
colonies have had in years past, the confer- 
ence passed a resolution “that no local gov- 
ernment bill cau be satisfactory uuless it em- 
powers local bodies to raise revenue by means 
of «a taxon land values irrespective of im- 
provements.” The executive council was 
instructed to lay this resulution before the 
premier, and this was done. Mr, Thompson, 
M.L. A. for West Miitland, and the only 
member of the assembly who has so far joined 
our league, introduced the deputation, Mr. 
EK, W. Foxall acted as spokesman, and stated 
our case in the clearest terms. Mr. Prank 
Cotton, the lecturer to the movement, also 
pointed out the injustice of the present sys- 
tem. J am too horribly nervous, asa rule, ta 
say a word, but on this occasion | particularly 
wanted to make what platfarm orators, I 
believe, cali ‘a point.” So { jotted it down 
in writing and read as much of it off as 
the promier cured to hear, J drow atten- 





tion to the fact that under the — pres- 
ent Municipulities act taxation—-geuerally 2s, 
6d. in the pound—is levied on nite-tenths 
of the average annual rental vatue of ratable 
property—i.e, on houses or other Improyve- 
mnents, unoccupied Jand being vgenerally al- 
lowed to vo pretty nearly scot free—and that 
under the lecal government bill, introduced 
by Sir Henry Parkes last session, it was pro- 
posed to atter this in form, though not in 
spirit, by empowering municipalities to levy 
amivimum of two-sixths, not on the total 
capital value of ratable property os the 
muyicipal conferenee vo few vears ago de- 
sired, but on five per cent of the capital value, 
whieh, as FP pointed out, was, with but slight 
alterations, our old friend) the “average 
annual rental’ over again. The premier (Sir 
Henry Parkes) said that, as a new parlia- 
ment bad been returned sinee the bill refer- 
red to had been introdueed, the bill was now 
so much waste paper, and he proposed to al- 
together amend that part of it and to intro- 
duce 2 fresh clause empowering municipali- 
ties to collect their revenues in aay way they 
liked. This we deemed extremely satisfac- 
tory, especially in view of the fact that. « 
large number of municipal councils are al- 
ready in favor of raising revenue on single 
tax principles instead of as now on improve- 
ments, and the last municipal conference 
ouly missed passing a resolution in favor of 
such a radical change by three or four votes, 
and that, as Mr. foxall told the premier, was 
simply owing to the faet that several sup- 
porters of such aw resolution, including bim- 
self, had been prevented by other business, 
engagements from being present when the 
mnatber came to a vote, 

Thavea great deal more to tell about the 
movement here; in fact, DT have not touched 
on what Tintended to have been the principal 
theme of iy letter, namely, a controversy 
which bas arisen on the action of the e: nfer- 
ence in dealing with the question of alienating 
crown lands, but the American mail leaves at 
2p. m., and it now only wants a quarter of 
an hour to that time, so LT will close forthe 
present, and defer the balance till next 
month. LF owill only say in conclusion that the 
Kogilish cablegram published in the Sydney 
Daily Telegraph a few days aro, that Henry 
George had decided to travel for Sydney in 
October next, has sent a thrill of excitement 
among the advocates of the movement in 
this part of the world, among whom there 1s 
none who more anxiously longs for the day 
of his coming than myself. 

Perey T. Mecuy, 
Secretary Sydney branch single tax league, 


Raising the Margin of Cultivation, 

ZANESVILLE, Ohio.-—In his paper read be- 
fore the committee on taxiution of the Ohio 
assembly in Columbus, Mr. Shearman dem- 
onstrated the fact that Oiio farmers would 
pay about forty per cent less taxes under 
the siagle tax than they do at present. 

Thisis all very well, but it seems to me 
that he, ia common with others, overlooks 
the most Importint argument in relation to 
the farmer and the effects of the singie tax, 
and that is the raising of the margin of cul- 
tivation, Taxing lands lying ubove the mar- 
gin of cultivation outof the speculators hands 
wud into cultivation will have a powerful ef- 
fect inraising the margin of enitivation. Now 
this will lesseu ceonomic reat; if it were pro- 
portionately—that is, if a certain per cent 
were taken of the economic rent of all kinds 
of tand, the farminer would not be benetited, 
for the rate would have to rise; but it would 
hot be w proportionate decrease im-rent, but 
an absolute one. To illustrate: A's, B's aud 
O's land is avricultural land; that of D and 
town or city lots— 

A’s wore yields $1 annual rent. 

B's acre yields $2 annnal rent. 

O's acre yields €) annual rent. 

J”’s acre yields $100 annual rent. 

I’s acre yields $1,000 anuual rent. 

We will suppose rate of taxation (on rent) 
is 50 per cent. 

Then— 

A pays .50 per acre. 

B pays $1.00 per acre. 

C pays $2.50 per acre. 

D pays $50.00 per acre, 

EK pays $500.00 per acre. seh 

But now observe the effect of the rise in 
the margin of cultivation, say until A’s nere 
coincides with it. 

Then— 

A pays .d0, a reduction of 100 per cent. 

B pays 0, a reduction of 50 per cent. 

(© pays 2.00, a reduction of 20 per cent. 

TD) pays 419.50, a reduction of | per cent 

I pays 490.00, a reduction of .b per cent, 

As productiveness of land is creater, rate 
of benefit from the single tax would be less, 
and the farmer, holding lind of least pro- 
ductiveness, would be benetited the most, 

C, A, POTWIn, 
New Oflicers of the ®t. Latla League. 

St. Louis, July -10--At the semi-annual 
election the St. Louis sinvte tax leazue elected 
the following ctileers: President, Hy EL Hoff. 
man; vice-president, Charles FE. Turner; re- 
cording Secretary, J. W. Steele; financial 
secretary, Thomnas J. Donobue; treasurer, &, 
FP. Meyer, Our league is now on a sound 
fluancial busis. New interest in the meetings 
has of Jate been awakened and new faces 
are noticeable jin the audience. 

J. W. STEELE, 
recordipy secretary, 
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THE LADY OF THE CLUB. 


Helen O Gardener in Belford's Magazine for July. 
I. 


The old and somewhat cynical saying, 
that philosophers and reformers can bear 
the griels and woes of other people with a 
heroism and resignation worthy of their 
ereeds, would have fitted the case of Ro- 
land Barker only when shorn of the in- 
_tentional sting of sarcasm. It is, never- 
‘theless, true that even his nobly-gifted 
nature, his tender heart, and his atert 
brain sometimes failed to grasp the very 
pith and point of his own arguments. 

He was a wealthy man whose sympa- 
thies were carnestly with the poor and 
unfortunate. He believed that he under- 
stood their sufferings, their ambitions, 
and their needs; and his voice and pen 
were no more truly on the side of charity 
and brotherly kindness than was his 
purse. 

It was no unusual thing for him to attend 
a meeting, address a club, or take part in 
® Memorial service, where his was the 
only hand unused to toil, and where he 
alone bore all expense, and then—after 
dressing himself in the most approved 
and faultless manner—become the guest 
of honor at some fashionable entertain- 
ment. Indeed, he was a leader in fashion 
as wellas in philosophy, and at once a 
hero in Avenue A and on Murray Hill. 

On the evening of which Tam about to 
tell you he had addressed a club of work- 
ing men in their little dingy hall, taking 
as his subject “Realities of Life.” He 
had sought to show them that poverty 
and toil are not, after all, the worst that 
can befall a man, and that the most acute 
misery dwells in palaces and is robed in 
purple. 

He spoke with the feeling of one whe 
had himself suffered—as, indeed, he had 
—from the unsympathetic associations of 
an uncongenial marriage. He pictured, 
with deep feeling, the chill atmosphere of 
a loveless home, whose wealth and glitter 
and lustre could never thrill and enrap- 
ture the heart as might the loving hand- 
clasp in the bare, chill rooms where svm- 
pathy and affection were the companions 
of poverty. 

I had admired his enthusiasm as he pic- 
tured the joy of sacrifice for the sake of 
those we lcve, and I had been deeply 
touched by his pathos—w pathos winch ! 
knew, alus, too well, sprang from a hun- 
gry heart—whether, as now, it beat be- 
neath a simple coat of tweed or, when 
hours later, it would still be the prisoner 
of its mighty longing, though clothed 
with elegance and seated at a banquet fit 
for princes, 

The last words fell slowly from his lips, 
and his eyes were dimmed, as were the 
eyes of all about me. His voice, so full 
of feeling, had hardly ceased to throb 
when, far back in the little hall, arose a 
woman, thin and worn, and plainly clad, 
but showing traces of a beauty and refine- 
ment which had held their own and fought 
their way inch by inch io spite of poverty, 
anxiety and tears, The chairman recog- 
nized her and asked her to the platform. 

“No,” she said, in a low, tremulous tone 
which showed at once her feeling and her 
culture—‘‘no, I did not wish to take the 
platform; but since you ask for criticism 
of the kind speech we have just listened 
to, it has seemed to me that { might offer 
one, although Tam a stranger to you all.” 

Her voice trembled, and she held firmly 
to the back of a chair in front of her. The 
chairman signitied his willingness to ex- 
tend to her the privilege of the floor, and 
there was slight applause. She bowed 
and began again slowly: 

“T sometimes think that it is useless to 
ever try to make the suffering rich and 
the suffering poor understand each other, 
I do not question that the gentleman has 
tasted sorrow, All good men have, I do 
not question that his heart is warm and 
true and honest, and that he truly thinks 
what he has said; but”—and here her 
voice broke a little and her lip trembled— 
“but he does not know what real suffering 
is. Hecannot. No rich man can,” 

There was a movementof impatience in 
the room, and some one said, loud enough 
to be heard, “if she thinks money can 
bring happiness she is badly left,” 

There was aslight ripple of laughter at 
this, and even the serious face of Roland 
Barw&er grew almost merry for a moment, 
Then the woman went on, without ap- 
pearing to have noticed the interruption : 

*T do not want to seem ungracious, and 
heaven knows, noone could mean more 
kindly what IT say; but he has said that 
money is not needed to make us happy— 
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only love; and again he quotes that base- 
less old maxim, ‘the love of money is the 
root of all evil.’ She paused, then went 
slowly on as if feeling her way and 
fearing to lose her hold upen_ her- 
self: “I know it is asad and cruel world 
even to the more fortunate, if they have 
hearts to feel and brains tothink. Tothe 
unloving or unloved there must be little 
worth; but they at least are spared the 
agony that sits where love and poverty 
have shaken hands with death’—her voice 
broke, and there was a painful silence in 
the room—‘‘where those who love are 
wrung and torn by all the thousand fears 
and apprehensions of ills that are to come 
to wife and child and frend. Theday has 
passed for all this talk of ‘poverty and 
love—that love makes want an easy thing 
to bear—the day has passed, I say, when 
sane men ought to think, or wise men 
speak, such cruel, false, and harmful 
words. He truly says that money with- 
out love cannot bring happiness; but that 
is only half the truth, for love with pov- 
erty can bring, does bring, the keenest 
agony that mortals ever bore.” 

There was a movement of dissent in 
the hall. She lifted her face a moment, 
contracted her lips, drew a long breath, 
and said: : 

“Twill explain. Without the love, pov- 
erty were light enough to bear, What 
dows it matter for one's self? It is the 
love that gives the awful sting to want, 
and makes its cruel fingers grip the throat 
as never vise or grappling hook took hold, 
and terture with a keener zest than fiends 
their victims! Love and poverty! It is 
the combination that devils invented to 
make hell on earth.” 

All eyes were fastened on her white face 
now, and she was rushing on, her words, 
hot and impassioned, striking firm on 
every point she made. 

‘“‘Let me give you a case. Ina home 
where comfort is—or wealth—a mother 
sits, watching by night and dav the awful 
hand of death reach nearer, closer to her 
precious babe, and nothing that skill or 
science can suggest will stay the hand or 
heal the aching heart; and yet there is 
comfort in the thought that all was done 
that love and wealth and skill could do, 
and that it was nature’s way. But take 
from her the comfort of that thought. 
She watches with the same poor, break- 
ing heart, but with the knowledge, now, 
to keep her company, that scieuce might, 
ah! could, push back the end, could even 
cure her babe if but the means to pay for 
skill and change and wholesome food and 
air were hers. Is that no added pang? Is 
poverty no curse to her?—a curse the 
deeper for her depth of love? The rich 
know naught of this. It gives to life its 
wildest agony, to love its deepest hurt.” 

She paused. There was a slight stir as 
if some one had thought to offer applause, 
and then the silence fell again, and she 
began anew, with shining eyes and cheeks 
aflame. She swayed a little as she spoke 
and clutched the chair as for support. 
Her voice grew hoarse, and trembled, and 
she fixed her gaze upon a vacant chair: 

“But let me tell you of another case. 
A stone's throw from this hall, where 
pretty things are said week after week— 
and kindly meant, I know—of poverty and 
love—of the blessedness of these—there is 
a living illustration, worth more than all 
the theories ever spun, to tell you what 
‘realities of life’ must be where love is 
great and poverty holds sway. Picture, 
with me, the torture and despair of a re- 
fined and cultured woman who watches 
hour by hour the long months through, 
and sees the creeping feet of mental 
wreck and physical decay, and knows the 
mortal need of care and calm for him who 
is the whole of life,to her, and for the 
want of that which others hold as dross, 
he must work on and on, hastening each 
day the end he does not see, which shall 
deprive him of all of life except the power 
for ill. . . She will be worse than wid- 
owed and alone, for ever by her side sits 
Want, for him, tearing at every chord of 
heart and soul—not for herself—but for 
that dearer one, wrecked in the prime of 
life and left a clod endowed only with 
strength for cruel wrong, whose hand 
would sheath a knife in her dear heart, 
and laugh with maniac glee at his mad 
deeds. Shesaw the end. She knew long 
months ago what was to be, if he must 
toil and strain his nerve and brain for 
need of that which goes from knave to 
knave, and hoards itself within cathedral 
walls, where wise men meet to teach the 
poor contentmeat with their lot! She 
knew he must not know; the knowledge 
of the shadow must be kept from hia dear 
brain until the very end, by smiles, and 
cheer, and merry jest from her, Who 


dare tell her that riches are a curse? and 
prate of ‘dross’ and call on heaven to wit- 
ness that its loss is only gain of joy and 
harbinger of higher, holier things? Who 
dare call her as witness for the bliss of 
poverty with love?” 

She slowly raised her hand and, with a 
quick-drawn breath, pressed it against her 
side, and with her eyes still fastened on 
the vacant chair, and tears upon her 
cheeks, falling unchecked upon her heav- 
ing bosom, she held each listener silent 
wnd intent on every word she spoke. The 
time allotted anyone was long since over- 
run; but no one thought of that, and she 
went on: 

‘“sWith love!’ Ah, there is where the 
iron can burn and scar and open every 
wound afresh each day, make poyerty a 
curse, a blight, a scourge, a vulture, iron- 
beaked, with claws of burning steel, that 
leave no nerve untouched, no drop of blood 
unshed, 

“With love!’ ’Tis there the hand of 
poverty can deal the deadliest blows, 
and show, as nowhere else on earth, the 
value of that slandered, hoarded thing 
called wealth.” 

There blazed into her face a fierce, in- 
dignant light, her voice swelled out and 
struck upon the ear like fire bells in the 
dead of night. 

“'The root of evil!’—‘poverty with 
love! Hypocrisy, in purple velvet robed, 
behind stained glass, with strains of 
music falling on its ears, with table 
spread in banquet hall below, bethought 
itself to argue thus to those itself had 
robbed; while, thoughtless of its mean- 
ing and its birth, the echo of its lying, 
treacherous words come from the pallid 
lips of many a wretch whose life has been 
a failure and an agony because of that 
which he himself extols. A lie once born 
contains a thousand lives, and holds at 
bay the struggling, feeble truth, if but 
that lie be fathered by a priest and 
mothered by a throne—as this one was! 
‘The root of evil’ is the spring of joy. 
Decry it those who will. And those who 
do not love, perchance, may laugh at all 
its need can mean; but to the loving, 
suffering poor bring no more cant, and 
cease to voice the hollow words of Ignor- 
ance and Hypocrisy. It is too cruel, and 
its deadly breath has long enough pol- 
suted sympathy and frozen up the springs 
of healthy thought, while sheathing ven- 
omed fangs in breaking hearts. Recast 
your heartless creeds! Your theories for 
the poor are built on these.” 

She sank back into her chair white and 
exhausted. 

There was a wild burst of applause. A 
part of the audience, with the ear for 
sound and that lack of sense to be found 
in all such gatherings, had forgotten that 
it was not listening to a burst of eloquence 
which had been duly written out and 
committed to memory for the occasion. 

But Roland Barker sprang to his feet, 
held both his hands up, to command si- 
lence, and said, in a scarcely audible 
voice, as he trembled from head to foot: 
“Hush, hush! She has told the truth! 
She has told the awful truth! I never 
saw it all before. Heaven help you to 
bear it. It seems to me I cannot!” 

Several were pale and weeping. I 
turned to speak to the woman who had 
changed an evening’s entertainment into 
a tragic scene; but she had slipped out 
during the excitement. I took Barker’s 
arm and we walked towards the avenue 
together. Neither of us spoke until we 
reached Madison square. Here the poor 
fellow sank into a seat and pulled me 
down beside him. 

“Don’t talk to me about theories after 
that,” he said. “Great God! I am more 
dead than alive. I feel fifty years older 
than when I went to that little hall to 
teach those people how to live by my fine 
philosophy, and I truly thought that I 
tasted sorrow and found the key to resig- 
nation. Ye gods!” 

‘Perhaps you have,” I said, 

“Yes, yes,” he replied; impatiently; 
“but suppose I had to face life day by 
day, hour by hour, as the woman pictured 
it—and she was a lady with as keen a 
sense of pain as I—what do you suppose 
my philosophy would do for me then? 
Do you think I could endure it? And I 
went there to teach those people how to 
suffer and be strong!” 

“Look here, Barker,” I said, “you'd 
go home now and go to bed, You are 
cold and tired, and this won't help mat- 
ters any.” 

“What will?” he asked, 

IT made no reply, When we reached his 
door he asked again: 

“What will?’ 


I shook my head and left him standing 
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in the brilliant hall of his beautiful home, 
dazed and puzzled and alone, 





Il. 


The next time I met Roland Barker he 
grasped my hand and said excitedly: “I 
have found that woman! Whit she said 
isalltrue. My God! what is to be done? 
I feel like a strong man tied hand and 
foot, while devilish vultures feed on the 
flesh of living babes before my eyes!” 

“Stop, Barker,” T said; “stop, and go 
away for awhile, or you will go mad, 
What have you been doing’? Look at your 
hands; they tremble like the hands of a 
palsied man; and your face; why, Bar. 
ker, your face is haggard and set, and 
your hair is actually turning gray! What 
in the name of all that’s holy have you 
been doing ?” 

“Nothing, absolutely nothing!” he ex- 
claimed, “That is the trouble! What 
cau Ido? I tell you something is wrong, 
Gordon, something is desperately wrong 
in this world. Look at that pile of stone 
over there: millions of dollars are built 
into that. It is opened once each week, 
aired, cleaned, and put in order for a 
fashionable audience dressed in silk and 
broadcloth. They call ita church, but it 
is simply a popular club house, which, un. 
like other club houses, hasn't the grace 
to pay its own taxes. They use that club 
house, let us say, three hours in all. each 
week, for what? To listen to elaborate 
music and fine spun theories about 
another world. They are asked to, and 
they give money to send these same the- 
ories to nations far away, who--to put 
it mildly—are quite as well off without 
them. Then that house is closed for -a 
week, and those who sat there really be- 
lieve that they have done what is right 
by their fellow-men! Their natural con- 
sciences, their sense of right and justice, 
have been given an amesthetic. ‘The 
poor ye have with you always,’ they are 
taught to believe, is not only true, but 
right. I tell you, Gordon, it is all per- 
fectly damnable, and it seems to me that 
I cannot bear it when I remember that 
woman,” 

‘She is only one of a great many,” I 
suggested. 

Roland Barker groaned: “My God! 
that is the trouble—so many that the 
thing seems hopeless. And to think that 
an every onc of even these poor souls is 
laid another burden that the stone spire 
may go untaxed!’ 

“Barker,” I said, laying my hand on 
his arm, “tell me what has forced all this 
upon you with such a terrible weizht 
just now?” 

‘Not here, not now,” he said. “T have 
written it down just as she told it to me— 
you know I learned stenography when I 
began taking an interest in public meet- 


ings. Well, ’ve just been copying these 
notes out. They are in my pocket,” he 


said, laying his hand on_ his breast. 
“They seem to burn my very soul. I 
would not dare to trust myself to read 
them to you here. Come home with me.” 

When we were seated in his magmnifi- 
cent library, he glanced about him, and 
with a wave of his hand said, with in- 
finite satire: “You will notice the striking 
appropriateness of the surroundings and 
the subject.” 

“No doubt,” Isaid. “I have often no- 
ticed that before, especially the last time 
Theard a sermon preached to three of 
the Vanderbilts, two <Astors, five other 
millionaires, and about sixty more con- 
sistent Christians, all of whom were 
wealthy. The subject was Christ's ad- 
vice to the rich young man, ‘Sell all thou 
hast and give to the poor.’ But never 
mind; goon; the day has passed when 
deed and creed are supposed to hold the 
slightest relation to each other; and what 
is a $20,000 salary for if not to buy sufli- 
cient ability to explain it all sweetly away 
and administer, at the same time, an an- 
wsthetic to the natural consciences of 
men ?” 

I settled myself in a large Turkish chair 
on one side of the splendidly carved table; 
he stood on the other side sorting a man- 
uscript, Presently he began reading it. 
***When I married Frank Melville he was 
strong and grand and brave; a truer man 
never lived. He had been educated for 
the law. His practice was sinall, but we 
were able to live very well on what he 
made, and the prospect for the future 
was bright. We loved each other—but, 
ah! there are no words to tell that. We 
worshiped each other as only two who 
have been happily mated can ever under- 
stand. We lived up to his salary. Per- 
haps you will say that that was not wise. 
We thought it was, A good appearance, 
a fairly good appearance at least, was all 
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that we could make, and to hold his own 
in his profession, that was necessary, 
You know how that is. A> shabby-look- 
ing man soon loses his hold on paying 
clients. Of course he would not dress 
well and allow me to be ill-clad. He-—he 
loved me. We were never able to lay 
by anything; but we were young and 
strong and hopeful—and we loved each 
other’ ” Barkers voice trembled. He 
looked at me a moment and then said 
very low: “If you could have seen her 
poor, tired, beautiful eyes when she said 
that.” 

“T can imagine how she looked,” I said. 
“She had a face one remembers.” 

After a little he went on: ‘*We had 
both been brought up to live well. Our 


friends were people of culture, and we— 


it will sound strange to you for me to 
say that ourloveand devotion were the 
wtdmiration and talk of all of them. 

“> By and by I was taken ill. My hus- 


band could not bear to think of meas at 


home alone suffering, He stayed with 
mea vreat deal. 
was neglecting his business; I think he 


did not realize it then; he thought he 
could make it up all; he was strong and— 


he loved me. At Jast the doctors told 
him that Ishould die if he did not take 
me away; Dought to have an ocean voy- 
age, It almost killed him that he could 
not give me that. We had not the 
money, He took me away a little while 
where Teould breathe the salt air, and 
the good it did me made his heart only 
the sadder when he saw that it was true 
that all I needed was an ocean voyage. 
The climate of his home was slowly kill- 
ing me. We bore it as lone as we dared, 
and I got so weak that he almost went 
mad. Then we moved here, where my 
health was good. But it was a terrible 
task to get business; there were so many 
others like him, all fighting, as if for life, 
for money cnough to live on from day to 
day. The strain was too much for him, 
and just as he began to gain a footing he 
fell iH, and—and if we had had money 
enough for him to take a rest then, and 
have proper care, good doctors, and be re- 
lieved from immediate anxiety, he would 
have gotten well, with my care—I loved 
him so! But as it was—’ Shall I show 
the end?” Barker stopped, he was 
trembling violently, his eyes were full of 
tears. TI waited. Presently he said, 
huskily: “Shall 1 tell you, Gordon, what 
Isaw? Thave not gotten over it yet. 
She laid her finger on ber lips aud mo- 
tioned me to follow. The room where 
we had been was poorand bare. She took 
a key from her bosom, opened a door, 
and wentin. I followed. Sitting in the 
only comfortable chair—which had been 
handsome once—wuas a magnificent look- 
ing man, so far as mere physical pro- 
portions can make one that. 

‘Darling,’ she said tenderly, as if talk- 
ie to a little child. ‘Darling, T have 
brought you a present. Are you glad? 

“She handed him a withered rose that 
Thad carelessly dropped as I went in. 

“tle arose, bowed to me when she pre- 
sented me, waved me to his chair, took 
the thower, looked at her with infinite 
love, and said: “To-morrow, little. wife; 
wait till to-morrow.’ 

“Then he sat down, evidently uncon- 
scious of my presence, and gazed steadily 
it her fora moment, seeming to forget 
wll else and to strugele with some thought 
that constantly eluded him, She patted 
his hand as if he were a child, smiling 
through her heart-break all the while, 


and motioned me to precede her from the 


room, 

“When she came out she locked the 
door carefully behind her, sank into a 
chair, covered her face with her hands, 
and sobbed as if her heart would break, 
After awhile she said: ‘A littl money 
would have saved him, and now it is too 
late, too lute, Sometimes he is violent, 
sometimes like that. The doctors say 
the end is not far off, and that any 
moment he may kill me, and afterward 
awake to know it! Tt is all the result of 
poverty with love? she said, Then, pas- 
sionately: ‘If L did not love him soI could 
bear it, but Leannot, Peannot! And how 
will he bear it if he ever harms me—and 
Tnot there to help bim?” 

Barker stepped to the window to hide 
his emotion, Presently he said, in a voice 
that trembled; elf she did not love him 
so she could let hing go to some—asylum; 
but she kuoaws the end is sure, and not 
furoll, and that the gleams of light he 
has are when he sees her face. She has 
parted with everything that made life 


attractive to Keep food and warmth for 


him, She is simply existing now from 
day to day--one constant agony of soul 


I did not know that he 
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and sense—waiting for the end. She 
allowed me to take a doctor to see him; 
Il would have come for you, but you were 
out of town, He only confirmed what 
others had told hera year ago. He ad- 


vised her to have him put in a safe place 
before he did some violence; but she re- 
fused, and made us promise not to inter- 
fere, She said he would be able to harm 
no one but her, if he became violent at 
the last, and she was ready for that. It 
was easier far to live that way and wait 
for that each day than to have him taken 
away where he would be unhappy and 
perhaps ill-treated. He needed her care 
und love beside him every hour, and she— 
she needed nothing.” . 

Here Barker flung himself into a chair 
and let his head fall on his folded arms 
on the table. 

“That is the way love makes poverty 
easy to bear,” he said, bitterly, after a 
time, and his trembling hands clinched 
tight together. 

“Did vou give her any money?” I 
asked, 

He groaned. ‘Yes, yes, [—that is, 1 
left some on the table under her sewing, 
She isn’t the kind of woman one can offer 
charity. She—’ 

“No,” Tsaid, “she isn’t, and besides, for 
the pain that tortures her it is too late 
now for money to help. Only it may re- 
lieve her somewhat to feel sure that she 
cun cet What he needs to eat and wear 
and to keep him warm aud allow her to 
be free from the necessity of outside 
work. T am glad you left the money. 
But—but—Barker, do you think she will 
use it, coming that way and from a 
stranger?” . 

He looked up forlornly, ‘No, I don't,” 
he said; “and yet she may. I will hope 
so; but if she does, what then? The ter- 
rible question will still remain just where 
it was, That is no way to solve it; we 
can't bail out the ocean with a thimble. 
And what an infamous imposition all this 
talk is of ‘resignation’ to such as she; for 
her terrible calm, as she talked to me, 
had no hint of resignation in it. She is 
simply, calmiv, quietly desperate now— 
and she is one of the many.” He groaned 
aloud, 

“Will you take me there the next time 
you go?” Lasked. 

“She said IT must not come back; she 
could not be an object of curiosity—nor 
allow him to be. She said thatshe allowed 
me to come this time because on the night 
we first saw her she had stepped into that 
little hall to keep herself from. freezing 
in her thin clothes as she was making her 
way home, and she saw that I was earnest 
in what I said, and she stayed to listen—” 
his voice broke again. 

Just then the drapery was drawn back, 
and his wife, superbly robed, swept in, 
bringing a bevy of girls. 

“Oh, Mr. Barker,” said one, raily, “you 
don't know what you missed to-night by 
deserting our theater party; it was all so 
real—love in rags, you know, and all that 
sort of thing; only I really don't like to 
see quite so much attention paid to the 
‘Suffering poor,’ with a big S, and the 
lower classes generally. T think the stage 
can do far better than that, don’t you? 
But it is the new fad, I suppose, and after 
all I fancy it doesn’t do much harm, only 
as it makes that sort of people more 
insufferably obtrusive about putting their 
ill-clad, bad-simelling woes before the rest 
of us. What a beautiful vase this is, Mrs, 
Barker! May I take it to the light 2" 

“Certainly, my dear,” laughed Mrs. 
Barker; ‘and I agree with you, as usual. 
I think it is an exquisite vase—and that 
the stage 1s beconiing demoralized, It is 
pandering to the low taste for representa- 
tions of low life. I confess I don’t like it. 
That sort of people do not have the feel- 
ings to be hurt-—the fine sensibilities and 
emotions attributed to them, Those grow 
up in refined and delicate surroundings. 
That is what I often tell Roland when he 
insists upon making himself unhappy over 
some new ‘case’ of destitution. I tell him 
to send them five dollars by mail and not 
to worry himself, and I won't allow him 
to worry me with his Christy street emo- 
tions,” 

Barker winced, and T excused myself 
and withdrew, speculating on certain 
phases of delicacy of feeling and fine sen- 
sibility. 

Hl, 

Idid not see Barker again for nearly 
three weeks, when one night my bell was 
rung with unusual violence, and T heard 
an excited voice in my hall. Be quick, 
John; hurry,” it said, ‘and teil the doctor 
Tmustsee him at once, Tell him it is 
Roland Barker.” 


me at so late an hour, 


moment,” L called from above. ‘No, 
come up. Youcan tell me what is the 
matter while Idress, Is it for yourself? 
There, go in that side room, I can hear 
you, and Pil be dressed in a moment.” 

















John had evidently demurred at calling 


“Allright, Barker; Pll be down in a 


“Hurry, hurry,” he said, excitedly, “PH 


tell you on the way, [I have my carriage. 


Don’t wait to order yours, only hurry, 
hurry, hurry.” 

Oncein the carriage, I said: “Barker, 
you are going to use yourself up, this way, 
You can’t keep this sort of thing up much 
longer. You'd better go abroad.” 

“Drive faster,” he called, to the man on 
top. Then to me, “If you are not the first 
doctor there, there will be a dreadful 
seene, They will most likely arrest) her 
for murder.” 

“Whom? said L “Youhave told me 
nothing, and how can I prevent that iffa 
murder has been committed ?” 

“By piving hera regular death certifi- 
mate,” said he, coolly, ‘saying that you 
attended the case, and that it was a 
natural death. Idepend upon you, Gor- 
don; it would be simply infamous to make 
her suffer any more. LT cannot: help her 
now, but you can, you must. No one will 
know the truth but us, and afterwards 
we can help her—to forget. She is not 
an old women; there may be something 
in life for her yet.” 

“Ts it the Lady of the Club?” T asked. 
We had always called her that. “What 
has she done?” 

“Yes,” he said, “itis the ‘Lady of the 
Club,’ and she has poisoned her husband.” 

“Giood God!” exclaimed IT; “and you 
want me to give her a regular death cer- 
tificate and say I attended the cise?” 

“You must,” he said; “it would be in- 
famous not to. She could not bear it any 
longer. She found herself breaking down, 
and she would not leave him alive with- 
out her care and love. He had become 
almost helpless, except when short violent 
spells came on. These left him exhausted, 
He almost killed her in the last one. Her 
terror was that he would do so and then 
regain his reason—that he would know it 
afterwards and = perhaps be dragged 
through the courts, She had been work- 
ing in a chemist’s office, it seems, when 
she was able to do anything. She took 
some aconitine, and to-night she put 
everything in perfect order, gave him the 
best supper she could, got him to bed, and 
then-—-gave him that. She sent for me 
and told me as calmly as—God! it was 
the calm of absolute desperation. She 
sat there when I went in, holding his 
poor dead hand and kissing it reverently. 
She laid it down and told me what TF tell 
you. There was not a tear, a moan, a 
sigh, Shesaid: “Here is the money you 
left—all except what I paid for his supper 
to-night. We had gotten down to that 
before Thad the chance to steal the poison 
or the courage to give it to him. [had 
not meant to use any of the money; the 
rest is here. IL would like it used—-if you 
are willing—to bury him decently, not in 
the Potter's field, and T would like—if you 
will take the trouble—to have it) done ab- 
solutely — privately. We have borne 
enough, IT cannot bear for even his ashes 
to be subjected to any further humilia- 
tion.” 

Roland Barker paused to command himn- 
self. “Of course T promised her,” he went 
on, aftera time. “She does not realize 
that she may be arrested and have his 
poor body desecrated to tind the cause of 
death. That would make her insune— 
even if— Drive faster!’ he called out 
again te the man outside. When we 
reached the house he said; ‘Be prepared 
to see her perfectly calm, It is frightful 
to witness, and I tremble for the result 
later on.” 

When we knocked on her door there 
was no response, I pushed it open and 
entered first. The room wasempty. We 
went to the inner door and rapped gently, 
then louder, “here was no sound,  Bar- 
ker opened the door, and then stepped 
quickly back and closed it, ‘She is kneel- 
ing there by his bed,” he said, “write the 
certificate here and give it tome, Then 
L will bring an undertaker and—we can 
attend to everything else, 1 did want 
you to see her. Ithink you should give 
her something to make her sleep, That 
forced calin will make her Jose her mind, 
She is so shattered you would not recog- 
nize her.” 

“Stay here, Barker,” TD said; “Tl want to 
see her alone fora moment, JT will teil 
her who Lam and that you brought me— 
if T need to.” 


He eyed me sharply, but I stepped 
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kneeling form, It did not move, 
as Lexpeeted,” L muttered, and lifting the 
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hastily into the inner room, IT touched 


“Just 


lifeless form: in my arms Tlad: it gently 


beside the body of her husband. In one 


hand she held the vial from which she 
had taken the last drop of the deadly 
drug, and clasped in the other she had 
held her husband's fingers, She bad been 
dead but a few moments, and both she 
and her husband were robed for the 
Prave, 

When [returned to the other room 
found Barker with a note in his hand 
and a shocked and horrified look on his 
face, Tle glanced up at me through his 
tears, 

“We were too late,” he said. “She left 
this note forme. 1 found it here on the 
table. She meant todo itall wong, and 
that is why she was so calm and had no 
fears for herself.” 

“TE thought so when you told me what 
she had done,” said 6 

“Did vou? Ldid not fora moment, or 
T would have stayed and tried to reason 
her out of if.” 

“Tt is best as itis,” said i, Cand you 
could not have reasoned her out of it. It 
wis iInevitable-—after the rest. Take this 
vertificate too; you will need both,” 

When all was safely over, as we drove 
home from the new graves two days 
later, Barkersaid: “Is this the solution 2?” 

T did not reply. 

Presently he said: To the dead. who 
nunnot suffer, we can be kind and shield 
them even from themselves. Is there no 
way to help the living? A few hundred 
dollars, twoshort years avo, would have 
saved all this, and there was no way for 
her to get it. She knew it al/ then, and 
there was no help!” 

“Why did she not, im such a case as 
that, push back her pride and go te some 
one? There mast be thousands who 
would have gladly responded to such a 
‘all as that,” LD said. 

He buried his face in his hands for a 
moment and shuddered. At last he sad: 
“She did—she went to three pood men, 
men Who had known, been friendly with, 
admired her and her husband. Two of 
themare worth their millions, the other 
one tistrich., She only asked to borrow, and 
promised to repay it herself if she had to 
liveand work after he were dead todo it!” 

Ile paused. 

“You do not mean to tell me that they 


Lasked, amazed. 

“Pimean to say just this: they one and 
wlinade some excuse; they did not let 
her have it.” 


and of her fears?” 
“She did,” he answered, sadly, 


Texclaimed, indignantly. 

“Good, benevolent, charitable, every 
one of them,” he answered, 

“Were you one of them, 
asked, after a moment's pause, 
“Thank God, no! he replied. “But 
perhaps in some other case T have done 
the same, if Ponly knew the whole story, 
Those men do not know this last, you 
must remember,” 
“And the worst of it}is, we dare’ not 
tell them,” said T, as we parted, 
“No we dare not,” he replied, and left 
me standing with the copy of the burial 
certificate in my hand, 
“Natural causes,” Po said to niyself, 
looking at it. “Died of natural camses— 
the brutality and selfishness of niuan—and 
poverty withlove, Natural causes! Yes,” 
And I closed my office door and turned 
out the light. 
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TARIFF NOTES. 


Against foreign competition the thorough. 
bred protectionist defends himself by high 
tariffs, Against home competition he forti- 
fies himself by low waves. For taking eare 
of himself he isaltovether lovely.—[Wulliams- 
port, Pa., Labor Heeala, 


When we succeed in making a nation rich 
by taxation we shall be able to pump Yankee 


Doodle out of an air pudding,—(Anucostia, D, 
C., Herald. 


Highly protected Pennsylvania contains 
more tramps to the square mile than any 
other state in) the union, and also more non- 
English speaking, poverty stricken foreign 
laborers. With a little more proteetion it 
would be almost impossible for a native born 
American to obtain employment in this state, 
Gdreat is protection, but greater js the gap it 
makes in the ranksof the Americun workmen, 
—(Philadelphia Herald, 


pound and thousands of men have heen dis- 
charged from the refineries. That is the way 


high prices protect the workingiman.—(Cline 


ton, Ind.,'Argue 


refused—and they old) friends and vieh 7” 


“She told them what the doctors said, | 


“And yet you say they are good men? 
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QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


Principles of Tuxntion, 

Denver, Col.—(1) Is the maxim correct that 
n common burden should be sustuined by a 
common contributions 

(2) If so would it not be w discrimination 
in favor of personal property to tax land 
only? S. P. Hors, 

(1) It is. 

(2) No. It would be a discrimination in 
favor of labor products, as well those 
that are improvements of land as those 
that are called personal property, Aud 
it is well that we should so discriminate; 
for, whether we tax land or not we never 
ean have any more of it than there is, 
but so long us we tax labor products we 
shall have fewer of them than Ww we 
exempted production and trade from tax- 
ution. 

[have used the word “discriminate” to 
fix attention upou the effect industrially 
of taxing land values only; but really it 
is no discrimination, The taxation of 
land values exclusively is the only way of 


sustaining common burdens by common 
_ contributions. There are two kinds of 


property, private property and common 
property. Common property consists in 
the materials and. forces of nature, with- 
out which we could not live, and which, 
since they wre controlled by whoever con- 
trols the surface of the earth, are econom- 
ically distinguised as ‘land.” Private 
property consists in those forms which 
human labor, aided by the forces of 
nature, temporarily gives to natural 
materials. Public burdens must be borne 
by contributions made from private prop- 
erty, but unless the person making them 
receives in return an equivalent in 
common property, the contribution isa 
private contribution, and not a common 
one. Now, when ‘axes are assessed upon 
the value of private property—that is, 
upon labor products, the tux payer con. 
tributes in proportion to-his industry, ir- 
respective of the common property he 
enjoys; but when they are assessed upon 
the value of common property—that is, 
upon land, the tax payer contributes in 
proportion to the value of common prop- 
erty he enjoys, irrespective of his indus- 
try. To illustrate this: Let a church 
congregiution represent a community, and 
in limited degree it isa community. In 
supporting the church services let the 
miuxim be accepted that common burdens 
should be sustained by common contri- 
butions. If, now, you assess the mem- 
bers of the congregation on the basis of 
their weekly earnings irrespective of the 
kind of pews they occupy, you violate 
the maxim; but if you assess them ac- 
cording to the value of the pews they 
occupy, irrespective of their weekly earn- 
ings, the maxim is observed. L. F. P. 


The Home Question. 


COLORADA Sprints, Col.—-Will the hol ding 
of homes be just as permanent under the 
single tax as now? 

Mrs. M. J. Sinton OTIs. 

More so. Under the single tax the 
tendency would be toward ownership in- 
stead of tenancy, for then every one could 
have a house who could build one; where- 
aus now he must buy a place before he can 
build. Then, too, every one would be 
better able to build because labor would 
be untaxed; no one would pay taxes ex- 
cept for an advantageous privilege. 

Under the single tax, as now, homes 
would give way to the advance of produc- 
tive improvements, When home sites 
became more useful for business purposes, 
they would make room for business, But 
the condition which now has so much in- 
fluence in preventing permanency of 
homes—inability to own wa home—would 
be removed, __ Le BP, 


The Tariheon Farm Products, Steel Rails, 
&c. 

BessEmMER, Ala.—(1) Do our farmers gain 
anythiny by the protective tariff on wheat? 
Do we get more for our wheat in our home 
markets on account of this tariff’? Lf so, how! 

(2) In what way does the tariff create a 
home market, if at all? What part of the 
farm production of the United States ecom- 
petes with the farm production of the world? 

(8) Is it true that we have paid eighty per 
cent of a tax to steel rail manufacturers on 
bome production—i. e@., have we paid $55 to 
#10 per ton for domestic, while other coun- 
unig bought and sold them for $18 to $25 per 
ton! 

(4) Is it true that «a suit of clothes worth 
from $10 to $25 in Canada will cost from $35 
to $40 in the United States! If so, is the tariff 
the chief cause! 

(5) Did Canadians, while under a tariff for 
revenue of fifteen per cent to seventeen per 
cent get as high a price for their wheat, 
enttle, etc., as we did under a protection of 
forty-seven per centf If not, about what 
difference in price und the reason? 

(6) Did farmers pay cightv-two per cent of 
a tux on the sugar produced in this country? 
if so, did the government getiti J. H. aL 


THE STANDARD. 





(1) They do not. Our farmers actually 
get less for their wheat than do the Eng- 
lish farmers, This comes about in the 
following manner: Our farmers produce 
far more wheat than there is any market 
for here, They must export the surplus 
and sellitin the world market, say, in 
England, in competition with all the In- 
dia and English and continental wheat-- 
that is, at the price of these other sup- 
phes. Now,as the English farmer only 
sends his wheat, say, 100 miles, and gets, 
at Liverpool, the same price as the Amer- 
ican farmer, who has to ship some 4,000 
miles to the same place, the English 
farmer makes the differenee in freight 
and other charges, for, of course, the 
charges have to be deducted from what 
is paid the farmer. So the price for this 
export wheat is less to the American 
farmer than the English farmer. But 
more than that, this price fixes the price 
that the farmer gets for his wheat that 
is consumed in Amorica, fora farmer has 
to sell toa grain merchant andthe grain 
merchant does not offer him one price 
for wheat to go out of the country aod 
wnother price for wheat to be consumed 
here. Ee just takes the lowest price the 
farmer will sell any of his wheat for and 
gives him that for the whole, and this 
lowest price is the price fixed by the 
wheat market in Liverpool or London 
less all freight and other charges. 

(2) It does not create a home market at 
all. It throttles the home market by 
forcing the buyers to pay far more for 
most necessaries than they ought to pay. 

T suppose you want to know what farm 
products are on the free list. Here are 
some: Cotton, hides, bones, hoofs, furs 
and skins, eggs and fowls. Most farm 
products have more or less ‘‘protection,” 
from 10 per cent on peas and beans to 100 
per cent on rice and 200 per cent on castor 
vil, 

(3) Yes. In 1871 the average price of 
Bessemer steel rails was, in the United 
States, $91.70 per ton; in England, $57.70. 
In 1880, price in United States, $67.50; in 
England, $36. In 1887, price in United 
States 37.10; in England, $20.65, 

(4) Ido not know. A noted prohibition- 
ist gave un instance in a speech in the 
last campaign which would seem to prove 
that clothes were much cheaper in Canada 
than here, 

(5) They receive about the same price. 

(6) Farmers and all other consumers 
pay about eighty-two per cent tax on 
sugar, The government gets the tax 
paid on the imported sugar, but the sugar 
trust levies and collects and keeps the tax 
onthe sugar manufactured here, by the 
good old protectionist method of simply 


_keeping the price of domestic sugar up 


to the price of imported sugar—that is by 
adding the tax to the price. W. B.S. 





LEANING TOWARD THE SINGLE TAX. 





The New York Times Points Out the Bene- 
fits that Would Accrue to Farmers by the 
Abolishment of Taxes on Personal Prope 
erty and Ralsing Necessary Revenues 
From **Real Kstate Alone.” 


New York Times, July 12, 


State Assessor Ellis declared the other day 
to a Times reporter that he was in favor of 
abolishing the tax on personal property, but 
that it was not good politics to advocate it 
because the farmers of the state are opposed 
tosuch a policy. If this latter statement is 
true, it only shows how little the farmers un- 
derstand their own interests. It is well 
known that taxes on personal property are 
very imperfectly assessed and collected, and 
consequently that they bear very unequally. 
Tuat kind ot property takes many elusive 
forms which escape the assessors, and it is 
impossible to devise any system which will 
preveut the evasion of payment. This is es- 
pecially true in cities, where capital is in- 
vested largely in various kiads of securities, 
which are easily concealed and transferred 
aud the ownership of which cannot be traced 
and identified. It is therefore in cities that 
the largest amount of evasion exists under a 
system of personal taxation. 

It is only iu respect to taxation for state 
purposes that the people of one county have 
wny concern with what is paid by those of 
another county. The amount to be raised 
is fixed and determined by the uppropria- 
tions of the legislature for state expenses, 
and it is derived from the several counties in 
proportion to their assessments, The personal 
property of farmers in a rural county con- 
sists mostly of visible aud tangible articles 
which cau be readily assessed at about their 
welual value. They include cattle and horses, 
implements aud appliances of farm work, 
and the contents of barns and granuries. 
Under a strict system of assessment they 
would be inciuded in the levy and contribute 
toward the state tax. In the oities the great 
bulk of personal property takes forms which 
the wssessoy cannot reach, Morcover, the 
deductions for debt can be made effec- 
tive ina populous commercial community us 
they cannot ina rural district, Wealtby men 
engaged in business can really incur debts to 
almost any amount for temporary purpose, 
aod that purpose may be to swear off their 
assessments, This method is largely resorted 
to, and yet to abolish the deduction for debt 
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would only increase the injustice, for men 
should only be taxed on what they own and 
not on whut they owe, and it would also mul- 
tiply and intensify perjury, of which there is 
too much already. If the state revenue de- 
rived from taxes upon property were raised 
from real estate alone, and the assessment 
were uniform and equitable, the farmers 
would find that they paid a smaller share 
than under a system which undertakes to 
assess all forins of property alike. 

So far as local taxes are soncerned the 
farmer has an interest only in those of his 
own county and his own town. There, too, 
the sum to be raised is tixed and determined 
by the expenses to be met. Under a strict 
system of assessing personal property be 
would still have to pay his full share, and 
probably more. If there were rich men in 
the community with investments of capital 
in corporate enterprises, they would have 
the best fucilities for evasion. It would be 
difficult to ascertain what they owned or 
whut they owed and to get their property 
fully assessed. In fact, is would be impossi- 
ble, if they were disposed to evade assess- 
ment, If the stocks of traders and manu- 
facturers were assessed the tax would be 
ultimately paid, not by them, but by their 
customers, being included iu the expenses of 
their business and taken out in increase of 
prices. The farmers would help to pay them 
to whatever extent they had to buy the 
goods. But if the tax were imposed upon 
real estate only it would equalize itself in 
strict accordance with the value of the prop- 
erty. The premises occupied for profitable 
uses in towns would be most valuable, and 
their value would be closely proportioned to 
the amount of capital invested and employed 
upon then. 

But it is ia cities that the inequalities pro- 
duced by personal assessments are most 
glaring, Vast amounts of property owned 
by the rich escape through one device or 
another. Estates held in trust and property 
in the custody of courts are fully assessed, 
and a few scrupulous persons muy make full 
returns. The honest and the comparatively 
poor pay more than their share, the rich and 
unscrupulous less than theirs. If the persoua] 
taxes were swept away altogether there 
would be far greater equality and justice, 
for taxes on real estate are paid iu almost 
exact proportion tu the wealth of those who 
hold or use it. The revenue for state pur- 
poses might be raised almost wholly from 
vorporations, if at the same time the 
effort to tax personal property were aban- 
doned. The largest investments of capital 
are in corporations and their securities, Tbe 
tuxing of the corporations and the holders 
of the securities, too, would be in etfect 
double taxation, The same property inter- 
est would be levied upou twice. But if the 
pretense Were given up of assessing the 
holder of corporate stocks and bonds for the 
value of the capital be has invested in them, 
all the tax that the corporate property 
ought justly to pay could be collected from 
the corporations themselves. Revenue from 
this and adalogous sources might be made 
sutticient to meet all the expenses of the state 
government, and then counties and towns 
could be left to make their assessments upon 
real estate only, and they would speedily 
find that ib worked far more equitably than 
the present system. 








A Bellamy-Gronlund Coiony. 
New York Sun. 

A new socialistic enterprise has been com- 
menced in California. It is called the Kuweah 
co-operative colony. Itis to bea joint stock 
company and a co-operative commonwealth 
upon the basis of Edward Bellamy’s and Law- 
rence Gronlund’s publications. Though it 
appears to be as vet in the inchoate condi- 
tion, the announcements respecting it declare 
that it has been for three years in successful 
operation in the giant forest and on the north 
fork of the Kaweah river in Tulare county; 
and the post office address is Three Rivers, 
Cal. Each person who wishes to join the 
colony must make application to J. J. Martin, 
secretary, at Visalia, Cal. Every member 
must pay $100 in money, and after that, if 
the secretury wants him, he will set him to 
work iu the pioneer corps, now employed in 
making a road into the Kaweah valley, 
where the colony will ultimately be located 
in the course of evolution. This road making 
appears to be difficult. There is heavy rock 
iu the way, and during. the month of May 
some 200 pounds of giant powder were re- 
quired to blast it out. The pioneer corps ex- 
pect soon to reach the top of the divide, after 
which they will be able to look beyond the 
monntain tops aud get a glimpse of the val- 
ley. There are some entertainments at the 
road camps every Saturday evening, with 
masic, singing, recitations, and readings. 
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Miss Sandberg is the leading spirit of these 
entertuibinents. 

It is expected that the valley will be found 
very fertile, and that when the actual work 
of agriculture, sugar growing, chssava grow. 
Ing, pennut growing, olive growing, and fruit 
growing is commenced, the prosperity of the 
new colony will be great and exemplary, 
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STRAWS WHICH SHOW THE WIND. 


There seems to be nothing but slow starva- 
tion ahead of the coal miners throughout the 
west. They may sturve underground or they 
may starve above ground, but stare they 
must and starve they will, unless they 
abandon the only work they are familiar 
with and seck employinent in other over- 
crowded industries, The industrial system 
under which such conditions can exist is a 
disgrace to our civilizution,—[Indianapolis 
Sentinel. 

Ilenry George held a debate in London 
with Hyndman, the noted English socialist, 
and George is credited with a signal victory. 
He seeins to have captured the socialists by 
showing that his scheme sought the sume re- 
sults by methods more feasible. The social- 
ists hud not understood him.—[{Saint Paul 
Globe, ‘ 

The rapidity with which Henry George’s 
Views reyarding land are being accepted in 
England, is causing great dismay and con- 
sternation umong the territorial aristocracy, 
aod the conservative papers denounce Mr. 
George in stroug language. But be goes on 
with the work, and is speaking and lecturing 
iaall the chiet towns of Great Britain.—[Bob- 
vavegon, Out., Independent. 


We would take for the community’s use 
What the community has created, viz: land 
values, leaving all the improvements to be 
the absolute, untaxed property of the man 
who made them.—[[ndianapolis Reporter. 


I neither claim nor affirm that the abolition 
of private ownership in laud will accomplish 
everything; but 1 do both claim and atlirm 
that reform in our laud system is absolutely 
necessary iu order to make other reforms 
possible. To think right and toact right mea 
inust be free. By taxing land to its full ren- 
tal value we will free land, and by_ freeing 
land we will free men.—[(Charles P. Kelly ia 
Journal of United Labor, 
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Consumption Carede 

An old phys clan, retired from practice, having had 
olaced ino his tand~ by an East India missionary the 
formule of asimple veretiible remedy for the speedy 
and permanent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, Cae 
tarrh, Asthma ad@d all throat and lung alfections; also 
a positive and radical cure for Nervous Debility and 
all Nervous Complaints, after having tested its Won 
derful curative powers iu thousands of cases, jis felt 
It his duty tomuke it known to his suffer ng felows, 
Actuated by this motive and a dusire to relieve hue 
man suffering, Iwill send free of chirge, to all who 
desire it, this recipe, in German, Freneh or English, 
with fulldirections for preparing or using. Sent by 
mail by addressing With stamp, niuming this paper, W, 
A. Noyes, 149 Power's bluck, Ruchester, N.Y. 
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Thad catarrh very 
bad, could hardly 
breathe, suffered over 
ten years. Ely’sCream 
Balm is surely work- 
ing a cure. Several 


Sriends have used tt ae 0 
with happy results in p 
every case.—I. W. 

Sperry, Hartford, Ct. aA a! 





A particle is applied into each nostril and is agree: 
able. Price ) cents at druggists; by mail, registered, 
@cents. ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren St., New York. 





YOU CAN'T AFFORD 


to spend a dollar on watches 
without getting full particu. 
lars about the best watches 
made, our Keystone Dust- 
Prvof and our mode of selling 
them in Clubs at $f @ Heck, 
We guarantee you absolutely 
against loss. Weeluaive territory 
givento Active Agents. Prices, ON 
$7 to $190. Our special $43 PHILA. 
atch is the best watch made for Railroad use. We 
guarantee our prices to be thevery lowest at which any 
watches ofequal quolityean be sold, and weprotectous 
customers fully, We refgr.to any commercial agency 
Full Paid Capital, $300,000. i 
We have selling agents in every large city. We 
want AGENTS evorywhere. Write at once t 
THE KEYSTONE WATCH CLUB CO., 
gog Walnut St,, Philadelphia, 
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For Billous aud Nervous Disorders, such as Wind aud Pais in the Stomach, Nick Mende 
Chitt 


i 
This is no fiction, Every sufferer is earnestly invited te try one bos of these ie and 
edy cf se, bee Wonderful Medicine.—“Worth a dines a box,""— : ahey wilt Be nek 
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eala, Dizziness and Drowsiness, Cold 


ent ous of Appetite, Bhortness of Hr Coat 
Blotches on the Skin, pis urbed Bleon Frighel i D cath. ont ivcuens, DOmey ys 
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L GIVE RELIEF IN TWENTY 9 INUTHES, 


they ACT LIKE MAGICi:—a few deses will work wonders upon the Vit 
the mnseular Mv elesas Nestoring ee lost Corp aztons bringing back the oeaue) fpircuetpents 
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ne of the best guarantees to the Nervous and 


CHAN'S PILLS HAVE THE Wawa N 
See eR AES PULLS HAVE THE LARGEST BALE OF ANY PATENT 


De 


Prepared enly by THON. BERCHAM, we. ieleus, Lancashire, kugianud. 
SS BNP UANStE wily, Me sterittete AMR PI geT Caual Mt New York 
WILL MAIL BEECHAM'S PILLS ON RECEIPT OF PRICE, 25 CENTS A BOX, 
Bul inquire Aret ef your druggish in ordering mention THE 827 ANDARD, 
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The Nation Which Does Not Solve it ts 
Sure to be Destroyed-Results of Our 


Disobedience to the Laws of Nature and 

of Nature's God. 
Van Dorn Erickson in Nashville Herald, 
We wre in these days settling for our- 
selves and our descendants questions 
Which as they shall. be determined in one 
way or the other will make the peace and 
prosnerity or the cal:mity of the next 
ages.” Up tothe outbreak of our civil 
war we in America, with half a world of 
unappropriated land from: which to draw 
ours upport, and with an inborn reverence, 
mherited from our Knghsh forefathers, 
for what Carlyle calls the ‘constable’s 
stall,” were able to live and grow fat 
without, or for the matter of that, in de- 
spite of government, The only question 
of any moment that up to that time 
threatened our well-being was the ques- 
tion whether it was in conformity to 
Crod’s will that human beings of one race 
vould acquire vested vights of property in 
human beings of another race, could ac- 
quire the right to sell human flesh, to tear 
the husband from the breast of his wife, 
the child from the arms of its parents, 
We, whose land is filled with bloody 
eraves know, and surely ought to profit 


by such dearly bought knowledge, the 


answer God directed to be returned to 
that question. 

If the French revolution was, as the 
historian teaches, the voice of God, 
though of a God in wrath, burning up 
empty formulas and rotten time-honored 
idols, constraining the king to recoynize 
the beygar and his brother, so also may it 
be saidof the warof our rebellion that 
(iod spake out of the mouth of the can- 
non, and the flash of every bayonet was 
caught from the Sun of Justice, which 
buros at the heart of ail things, What 
more petfect revelation could you have of 
the fact that a Cod, that a moral princi- 
ple, is the Soul of the Universe, and 
forces all things “to make for righteous- 
ness.” {han the overthrow in the pust of 
every institution, of every civilization, 
founded on the notion that wrong is 
right, and that injustice can be decreed 
and made to triumph by a law ? 

The settlement of the slavery question, 
but cleared the ground for the introduc- 
tion of another quest on of vastly greater 
moment to the future of the race. Cod, 
or the vital principle of the universe, 
Whichever term you prefer to use, will 
not let us rest ou cur arms until every 
enemy is Overcome, and the earth has 
civen birth to that “divine event to which 
the whoie creation moves.” As soon us 
one question is auswered the world-sphinx 
propounds another, which we must an- 
swer on peril of our lives. Life here is 
wn irrepressible contlict to disimprison 
the buttertly from the grub, to evolve the 


‘angel from the beast, to make the ideal 


the actual, Lt has uo meaning unless it 
be that we are to struggle with all our 
might, not to fill our pockets with bon- 
bons, but to establish the reign of justice 
and righteousness on the earth, when the 
lion aud the lamb shall liedown tovether, 
and the man with the muck rake can 
dvink in the glory of the stars, If T did 
not believe that, if I did not know that, 
the stars would be to me only @ bright lep- 
rosy ou the face of the heavens. L would 
insist that the great majority of us, the 
weary and the heavy laden, whose only 
bed of rest is the grave, ought to attest 
our sense of what is due to the dignity of 
manhood and womanhood by committing 
universal suicide and throwine that vest 


in the teeth of the blind chance or else the 


demon that created us, 

Having auswered the ques on whether 
human beings of one race can acyuire 
vested rights of property in other biuman 
beings, such as God or justice will recoy- 
nize, the “fullness of time” has come 
When we are to meet aud return answer 
to the most momentous question of *he 
ages, Whether a system of things shall 
any longer obtain under the operation 
of which the wealth produced by fiubor 
shall be so distributed as to increase the 
superabundant stores and the voracious 
greed of the few, who do little or nothing 
to oe. it, While reducing the great 
body of the workers, in these days with 
ever accelerated rapidity, to that con- 
dition called by the French la misere, 
and thus described, in a recent article, 
by Professor Huxley: “It is a condition 
in which the food, warmth and clothing 
Which are necessary for the mere maine 
tenance of the functions of the body in 
their normil state cannot be obtained, 
in which men, women und children are 
forced to crowd into deus wherein de- 
¢ency is abolished and the most ordinary 
conditions of healthful existence are in- 
possible of attainment, in which the 
egies Within reach are reduced to 

estiality and drunkenness; in which 
the pains accumulate at) compound in- 
terest in the shape of starvation, disease, 
stunted development and moral degrada- 
tion, in Which the prospect even of steady 
and honest industry is a life of unsuccess- 
ful battling with huuger, rounded by a 
pauper’s grave.” “Any one,” continues 
the professor, "who is acquainted with 
the stute of the population of all great 
industrial centers, whether in this or 
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large and inereasing: body of that popu- 
Jation la tmisere reigns supreme, Ltake 
it to be a mere plain truth that, through- 
out industrial Kurope there is net a single 
minufaeturing city which is free froma 
vast muss of people whose condition is 
exectly that deseribed, and frome a still 
greater mass who, living just on the edge 
of the social swamp, are Hable to be pre- 
cipitated into it by any Jack of demand 
for their produce, And with every ad- 
dition to the population, the multitude 
already sunk in the pitand the number of 
the host sliding toward it continually in- 
crease.” 

“Trowever  shockingr to the moral 
sense,” he concludes, ‘this eternal com- 
petition of man against man ind of na- 
tion against nation may be; however re- 
volting may be the aecumulution of 
misery at the negative pole of society in 
contrast with that of monstrous wealth 
at the positive pole; this state of things 
must abide, wand grow continually worse, 
so long as Istar (nature) holds her way 
uncheeked, It is the true riddle of the 
sphinx, wnd every nation which does not 
solve it will sooner ov later be devoured 
by the monster itself has generated.” 

lt it indeed be so, that this condition 
of things must abide, and continually 
grow worse, then is Jean Paul's dream 
indeed true, and Christ is still broken- 
heartedly searching the universe for his 
and our Father, not having found him be- 
cuuse he is not. Let all the children of 
men clothe themselves in mourning gar- 
ments, for they are all orphans. Let all 
the bells in all the world) be muffled, and 
let them toll continuously. Send the 
youths and the maidens intoall the flower 
gardens to destroy the roses and the vio- 
lets, Let clouds and thick darkness blot 
out the stirs, that they imay no longer 
deceive. Let the wild beasts and the ser- 
pents breed, but oh! let no litthe human 
baby any more be born into this inferno 
of horrors. 

But no, a greater than a IJLuxley is 
here, God be thanked that in these days 
he bas sent to us,in our sore need, a great 
man, the latchet of whose shoes Professor 
Huxley, and his school, are unworthy to 
unloose, who has pierced to the heart 
that horrible dragon of Malthustanism 
that so filled the world with gloom and 
despair. Henry George (eternal honor to 
his name) has restored sight to a blind 
world, has revealed (what ought to hive 
revealed itself) that the frightful condi- 
tions of things deseribed by Professor 
ILuxley isthe result of our disobedicace 
to the laws of nature, and of nature's 
God, and that the remedy is nov the 
Wholly inadequate and contemptible one 
suyrvested by Professor HIuxley—the tech- 
nical education of the British muasses-- 
but simply a returoa to natural and divine 
law, the placing of the raw material out 
of which alone wealth, in all its forms, 
canbe produced, at the unrestricted dis- 
posal of labor. 


Free Trade Works in 
land, 


flow Limited ings 


Topeka, Kan, demtersonhian, 

The Omaha Bee is a republican pauper, and 
being suchis an advocate of the prvutective 
tarilY system-—-protection to American labor, 
you know. It however tells the truth onee in 
a creat while—buc in dolug so, “puts its foot 
into it” up toits hip Bear in mind that the 
Bee, in speaking of the ‘‘inthow of Tinglish 
capital,” speaks of the condition of trade, in- 
dustry and wages of labor in free trade Eng- 
lund aod highly protected Ameria: 


. . » Thisis another evidence vf the great 
prosperity Engliuud is baving in all her indus- 
tries. Her iron trade has not been as active 
before lu oo omany years as it is at pres- 
ent, and her manufacturers are realiazing 
prices that pay aimuch better profit than the 
American mitnufacturers are getting, unless 
Dbe those abl the south The activity in this 
brauch of industry, of course, is most fauyor- 
wble upon the coal trade, which is a source of 
lurve prosperity. The important industry of 
ship building is also remarkably active, and, 
inshort, Kougland is enjoying exceptional in- 
dustrial prosperity, which is giving steady 
and remunerative employinent to labor, aud 
wdding rapidly to the nation’s wealth. 

This accumulation of capital beyond what 
home enterprises can profitably employ, is 
seeking an outlet, and it appears that there is 
a disp siticn to place a liberal sare of it) in 
the Uuited States. 


The Boow and Boomerang at Lon Auuelen, 


Helen M. Gougar, special correspoudent to 
the Washington, D. C., Chronicle, writes from 
Yakima, Wash. Ter: 


Los Angetes will be the Home City of the 
state, if novof the Union, [tis exceedingly 
dull in this section uow; they have had their 
boom iawnd are now enjoying, to the fullest 
extent, their boomeraug, The greedv speca- 
lutor in land values is here doing what he 
has always done, ie, killed the pocuse that 
laid the eve of shekels. Thousands of acres 
of udjaceut land are beld away from pro- 
duction and subsistence, by men who ask 
from €500 to $1,000 per acre. Lam more con- 
Vinced than ever before that bo man sheuld 
be permitted to speculate in land, and that 
no man should be allowed to own or control 
one rod of land that he does pot use oF eulti- 
vate. Leave our laud to thuse who want te 
live on itand work it, Our cougested cities 
wud our homeless wasses muke us study 
Henry George theories with wu open mind 
and beurt. 


THE STANDARD. 


The Landlord is the word of ALL, 
Pittsburg Dispateh. 

A day ortwo agoa lady of this county 
wus reading aloud that delightful story of 
Mrs. Burnett’s “Little Lord Fauntleroy” to 
her two children, a boy and a girl, neither of 
Whoin is more than six years old. 

After reading a chapter or two the reader 
paused to rest and listen to the. comments of 
her small auditors. 

“Did you ever see a lord, mamma?” asked 
the girl; “Tinean a live one, really?! 

“No, my dear,” her mother replied, T 
don’t think Pve ever seen one.” 

“Oh, yes, vou have,” broke in the boy. 
'So have L” 

“Where, Robert?! 
great astonishment. 

“Why, Mr. Richards, mamma—he was our 
landlord when we lived in town, wasn’t he?” 


usked his mother, in 





“HEAVEN AND HELL. 


By EMANUEL SWEDENBORG. 


Four bupdred and twenty pages, paper cover.  Matled 
yre-pald for 4 cents by the American Swendenborg 
-rintiog and Publishing Soctety, @ Cooper Union, New 
York City. 
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ASSORTMENTS OF TRACTS. 


During the late campaign quiuntittes ef our best 
tracts Were ussorted for special work, and many of 
these not having been used, ve bnuow phiece them, with 
some of amore recent ditte, tn convenient packages, 
wb aluw price, 

Pec kages may be had at 50c. and $1.00. 

Address, THE STANDARD, 
12 Union Square, 
NEW YORK, 


VOLUME FIVE OF THE STANDARD. 
NOW READY. 


A limited number of bound volumes of THE STAND. 
ARD, in heavy boards, are offered for sule at the fol 
lowing prices: 








BeParnrve VOLUMES. ...cccrecvcerccacvccccossccscces Meebo 
Volumes 3 and 4, bound together....ccccessesses GOO 
Volumes 2, FAN A... ccccceevccvccsccceseccceccvccce  eChad 


Volumes 2,3, 4 Und See cc ceeceweec ss teeceverenesece 12.00 
(Expressage extra.) 
THE STANDARD, 
12 Union square, New York. 


Address 


PROGRESS AND POVERTY, 


An luquiry Into the Cause of Industrial 
Depression and of Increase of Want Wi 
fucrease ot Wenlth—The Remedy. 


BY HENRY GEORGE, 


2 pages. 
Cloth, 61.00. Paper covers, 35 cents. 
Halt calf or half morocco, $2.0. 


SOCIAL PRKUBLEMS. 
BY HENRY GEORGE. 
42 pages, 
Cloth, $1L.U, Paper covers, 35 cents. 
Half calf or half morocco, 82.50 


PROTECTION OR FREE TRADE? 


an Examination of the Tarifl Question with 
Especial Regard to the luterests ol Labor, 
BY HENRY GEORGE, 
Clath, 81. Paper covers, 35 cents, 
Half calf or half morocco, $3.00 


fu Half Calf and Half Morocco: 
PROTPEHN WN POVEOELLV. cccccccccccccss coe ces MBO 








éocin! Problema...... beveca eiavecsessesvevence See 
Protection or Free Trade.................. 8.00 
fu nets of three, bound nile... .cccccees FOO 


THE LAND QUESTION. 


What It Involves, and How Alove le Cau 
av settied. 
BY HENRY GEORGE. 
ST pages. 
Paper covers, WW cents. 


PROPERTY IN LAND. 
A Pansnnge-eni-Arms Between the Duke oat 
Argyll and Heury dreorge. 
TT pages, 
Paper covers, 15 cents 


FORTSCHRITT UND ARMUTH. 
(Progress and Poverty tu Germau,) 
TRANSLATION OF C.D. F. GUTSCHOW 

430 pages 
Paper covers, 35 cents 


PROGRES ET PAUVRETE. 
(Progress and Poverty tu Krench.) 
TRANSLATION OF P. L, LEMONNIER, 

u48 pages, 
Paper covers, $2.75, 


PROTECTION OU LIBRE-ECHANGE ? 


(Protection or Free Trade? iu French. 
TRANSLATION OF LOUIS VOSSION, 
436 pages, 
Paper covers, $2.75, 


PROGRESSO E POVERTA. 
(Provress nod Poverty in listian,) 
TRANSLATION OF LUDOVICO EUBEBIO, 

dH pages, 
Paper covers, 62,50, 











For sale by all booksellers, or sent postpaid on receipt 
ofprice. Foreign editions of these books imported on 


order, 
HENRY GEORGE, 12 Unton square. New York. 
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In buying or seiling our 
Watches, either all cash 
orin Clibs, at gt 00 a 
week. Reliable Agents 











wanted, Lowest prices 
guaranteed Exclusive ae 
Gerritory given, ° 
ANY VERBON CAN PLAY THE BPIANG 
AND ORGAN WITHOUT A TEACHES, 


by using Seper’s Instantaneous Guide to the Keys, 
Price, 01.W. No previous knowledge of music whatever 
required. Send fur bouk of testimonials free. Address 
She VDercas Magazine, 19 Park Muce, New York, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
~~ PRANGS 
NON-POISONOUS COLORS 

for the une sf children learning to palut. 

These paints represent aul the datest art: colors and 
tints, and can be given toeven the youngest childran 
With absolute sitfety, They come mounted upon neat, 
tin palettes, or in tin boxes, ‘They are all specially pres’ 
pured for us. by the most eminegt manufacturer of 
colors in Kurope~Mr. Gunther Wagoer, of Hanover, 
Germany. They must tot be elissed with ordinary 
ehildren’s paints, putup th cheap form and made of tar 
jJurtous and petsonous materials. They are really fine 


art colors ln convenient form for use aN hae espe> 
elally non-potsopous for the needs ef children. 


PRANG’S OUTLINE PICTURES. 


With these non-polsenous colors for children we issue 
several series of outitne tilustrations of familiar sub. 
jects as practice sheets, The ortginal design is) fur. 
nished tu each case by some leading artist, and is: 
strictly correet dn form aod detalh Direetions how. to 
patnt themoare fuenished with every series. One 
specimen sheet of cach series is furnished, colored by 
hind, inorder to gerve the ehildren asa gutde for har 
montous coloring, and as an exatnple of artistte work 
is the fuoundittion of taste. ‘Phe instruction ts all the 
tore successful boeduse supplied to the form of aniuse- 
went, 


MA RR ee 


PRICK OF PRANG'S NON-POLSONOUS 
COLORS: 
Paletto Colorn— 


Piadette A, containing six colors with brush, 10 cents 

Palette 8, containing ning colors with brush, 15 cents 
Engle Colors— 

Box No, 2, containing elght colors and brush, % eonts 

Bux No, 4, containing twelve culurs and two brushes: | 
4 cents. 

One box No, 2of Prang’'s non-polsonous, colors and one 
package of Prang’s outline pletures (eight ina package 
WIth an extra copy of one of ‘them pulnted oy hand 
and full directions) 50 cents. 

Or one box No, 20f Priaung's non-potsonous colors and 
three packages of Prang's outline pletures (each pack. 
age diferent in desten), 81.00, 

To be Cound at all leading stationers, or will be sent 
by miall postpaid on receipt of prica, 


A RARE OPPORTUNITY. 
PORTRAIT OF HENRY GEORGE 
COLORS. 
Only Ono Dollar. 

The man whose right principles and deep couvictions 
hive made the greatimovement for the single iax on 
hind values thus far suceessful, oust be deur te thou 
sttads who wateh and approve his course. 

Rut his features are mot so familiar, and the esteem 
in whieh he held has prompted many requests for 


ne publicition of ly preture in worthy and permanent 
orm, 


Revlizing this urgent demand, we ber to abnounce 
the publication of an entirely new and very striking 


portrialt of 
HENRY GEORGE. 


It ts in colors and ts full fe size, designed: to be 
framed town outside measurement of 17x22 inches, 


IN 





This pleture will be sent, on receipt of price, by mat 
postpaid, Remittances ine be made either by chock 
post office order, registered letter, or postal note, 


L. PRANG & €O.. ART PUBLISHERS 
Boston, Mauss. 

NEW YORK Bond street. 

CHICAGUO—9 Wabash avenue, 

BAN FRANCESCO— 128 Comaerebil at pac, 


THE SINGLE TAX LIBRARY 
e 
1. A Syllabus of Progress and Poverty, Louis F. Post. 
8 pages. 
2% Australian System. Louis fF. Post. 
& biest Principles, Henry George, 
4. The Right to the Use of the arth 
cer Ad pages, 
5. Farmers and the Single Tax. Thoniuts G@. Shear. 
man, d pages, 
6. The Canons of Taxation, Heury George, 4 pages, 
7% A Lawyer's Reply to Criticistus., Samuel R, Clurdce. 
16 payes, 
Back tothe Lind. Bishop Nulty. 16 pages. 
% The Single Tax. Thos, G. Shearman, 8 pages, 
The American Farmer, dbenry George. 4 pages, 
1h Unemployed Labor Henry George. 4 pues. 
The Case Plainly Stated HOR. Ring. 8 pices. 
Social Problems. $42 pages, ine. Paper, Se, 
M. Objections to the Lind ‘Vax, ‘bhos, G. Sheawrmiun 
4 pages, 
1S. Land Taxation. A Conversithon 
Dudley Pref und Henry Geore. 4 pages. 
16, How to Tnerense Profits, AS Steers. 2 pages. 
W The New Politienl Keouumy. BO, Browt. & pages 
Gis. Thy Kingdom Come. Heary George: 4 pares, 
Prices of Siogle Tax Libeiary: ‘Two page tradts—1 
copy, Leent; d0 copies, 10 Couts; 100 copies, cents: 1,000 
By ote BLO. 
four-page tracts—t copy, 2 cents; Weopies, Wo cents 
TW copies, 40 cents; 1,000 copies, 8 
Kight-page tracts—l copy, 3 ceute: 10 vepies, 10 cents. 
100 copies, Seents; 1,000 copies, 86. 
Sixteeu-puaye tritets—) copy, do cents, § 
cents; We copies, 81.60; 1,000 Copies, g12. 
Noextracharge by mail 
The following guinbers of the “Land and Labor Le 
brary” ace still in stock: 
6& Settler's Nightmare, 
7% New York’s Docks, 
10, 
1 


14. 


15. 











4A pauges, 
4 pages. 
Herbert Spea- 


Ketween David 


copes, 


Lows F. Post. 4 pages, 
) J.W. Sullivan. 4 pages. 
Mysterious Disuppearance. Lewis Kreetuid, 6 pp 
Sallors’ Snug Harber and the Randall Farm. WwW. T. 
Croasdale. 12 pages, 
The Collegiate Chureh and Shoemaker's Field, 
T. Crousdie., 12 pages. 
Only & Dream, Abner C. Thomas, 4 pages 
18, It ls the Law of Christ, Kev. 8. WH. Spencer, 4 pp, 
21. Christianity and Poverty. Father dunstington 4 pp 
2% Poverty and Christianity, H.O. Pentecost, 8 paged 
26. Keligion vs. Robbery, Kev. br. McGlynn, 8B pagers 
2. Antl-slavery and Anti-poverty. H. O. Pentecost. pp 
29, Tenement House Morality, J.O.S, Huntington, 4 pp 


3% Sovislism—[ts Truth and Its Error. Heury George 
_ How John’s Father Saw the Light. W.C.Woods, 2pa 
What the United Labor Party Wan. Henry George, 
ql. My Butener Wonau and My Grocery Man Willie 
me Judve Frank T. Reld, 2 pages, 
First Principles, Henry George, 4 pargea, * 


4 pages. 
88. “Goud Wills It.” Henry George, 4 pages, 
“ 
Teo Thoughts for Christin Thinkers, Kev. JohojW 
Kramer, 4 pages, 
Ka 
2 pages, 
641. Hints as to What You Can bo. Heury George. 4 pp 
Wabe, 4 pages, 

& A Republican’s Reasons for Supporting Cleveland, 
Jefferson and Hanilton, Chauncey F, Black, 8 
GERMAN TRACTS. 

4% Soclallsm—Its Truth and [ts Error. Henry George 


4 pages. 
“4 Taking Land Values a Gvorge, 8 pager 
47. It is the Law of Christ’ kev. & H. Spencer 


Henry, IL 4 pages, 
The Case Plainly Stated. H.E. Ring, 
Ballors' Snug Harbor. Wai, T. Croas 


SWEDISH. 
The Case Plainly Stated. H.F. King. § pages. 
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TARIFF TRACTS. 


Provection as a Universal Need. beury Georga 
MEBES, 

aio TaruY Question, Henry George 

Alnencun  srotection and rad 
Henry George, 4 pages. 

Vrotection and Wages, Henry George, 8 pages, 

The Common Sense of the Turl Question, Thom 
G. Bhuewrman, § pages, 7 

Protection the Friend of Labor?) Thomas @,9heagr 


3 pages, | 
@. 12 pee 





4 pares 
british Free 


man, & pages, 
Th gry faruy UWlstory, Thomas G, Shearman 
UB OCS. 
1% Hala thing to Protectionists, Thomas G, Shearm.’ 
wges. 
Th. Awaddross to Workingmen oa the Tariff Questje: 
ie eta ra, 4 pares, 
A wet of Furi? tracta willog sent wo any address a4 
ten canta, omer 
Address THE BTANDARD, 


14 Yalon square, New York City 
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There seenrs to be something queer about this protection to infant industries, for 


the older the industry the more protection it wants. 


Just like a sucking calf. The 


older it gets the more it sucks, and the more it sucks the more it bunts for more milk, 


It’s good for the calf, but it’s death to the cow. 


West. 


See?—[Dubuque, Iowa, Industrial 





To the Unknown Great. 


Leonard Wells in Reyoolds’s Weekly, 
Full many a column rises high, 

To tell the couqueror’s blood bought fame; 
And many a dome smiles ’gainst the sky, 

Tu guard an emperor’s waning name. 


Statesman and hero, priest and sage, 
' Abide awhile in tale or song, 
As weury aye succeeds to age, 
And rizht still tiercely strives with wrong. 


And many a lord of serf and thrall, 
Favored by half-forgotten kings, 

Is hurled from Fame’s proud pedestal, 
When time its riper wisdom brings. 


While those who bravely strive for right 
Are stili recalled with love and pride; 
And still we bear with fond delight 
The taleof how they lived and died. 


Yet not to-day our song shall tell 
Of earth’s true leaders; for awhile 

A bumbler strain our tongues shall swell 
To those they led~the rank and file. 


The unknown greut—great in their aim, 
Great in their noble h pe and faith— 

Who, with no dream of place or fame, 
Were true, ay, even to the death. 


Vain were the leader’s call to arms 
Did not the peopte heed the cry, 
And dauntlessly, despite atarmns, 
Flock round the banner raised on bigh? 


When Hampden fell on Chalgrove Field, 
Ovhers us brave fell by his side; 

Lake him to wrong they scorned to yield; 
Shall pot their memory still abide? 


Tho’ all unknown their name and place, 
They should not lightly be forgot; 

Thev were of freedum’s dauntless race; 
To them we owe an easier lot. 


When France, a hundred years ago, 
Strove 'gainst the despots’ proud array, 
Who was it hurled the ruthless foe 
Back from her svil, mad with dismay? 


Her unknown sons! their dauntless might 
Bade the false Teuton crouch and quail; 

Twas they wou freedom’s greatest fight! 
Surely their glory shall not pale. 


And not. of those alone we sing 
Who boldly strove iu battle-strife; 
But unto all who sought to bring 
' More freedom to the people’s life. 


Who 'gainst foul superstitions spoke, 
Whv dared the prison and the rack, 
Who struggled 'gainst whatever yoke 

Kept men from higher progress back. 


Those, tuo, we praise, of whate’er creed, 
Who helped the fallen on their way, 

Who strove to aid the world’s sure need. 
And spoke of hope when skies were gray. 


To-day we sing a faltering strain, 
Recalling these—earth’s unknown great; 
But threatened is the rulers’ reign, 
The cuming years are big with fate. 


Haply, when Mammon's bitter sway 
No more shal! curb earth’s fuller hope, 
When the glad light cf freedom’s dav 
Succeeds the mirk wherein we grope. 


To heaven shall rise a radiant shrine, 
The glory of the years to be— 
Glad years, when none thro’ want shall pine, 
Nor drudge in hupeless misery. 


And thro’ that temple, fair with flowers, 
Shall suund a sweet memorial sone 

To those who strove’gainst kings and powers, 
Nor doubted, thougis the strife was long, 


It is not all a poet’s dreain; 

Nobler, we trust, shall grow the state; 
And on that fume shall brightly gleam 

The wscription: “To the Unknown Great! 


How Celluloid in Made, 
Valversal Tinker, 


Most celluloid is made in France. A roll of 
paper is slowly unwound, and at the same 
time is saturated with a mixture of tive parts 
of sulphuric and two paris of nitric acid, 

* which falls upon the pauper in a fine spray, 
This changes the cellulose of the paper into 
pyoxyleue (gun cotton), The excess of the 
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acid having been expelled by pressure, the 
paper is washed with plenty of water until 
all traces of acid have been removed. It is 
then reduced toa pulp, and passes on to a 
bleachivg trough. It is this gun cotton which 
gives it its explosive nature. Most of the 
water having been gotten rid of by means of 
a Strainer, itis mixed with from twenty to 
forty per cent its weight in camphor, and a 
second mixing and grinding follows. This 
pulp is spread out in thin slabs, which are 
squeezed in a hydraulic press until they are 
asdry as chips. Then they are roiled in 
heated rollers, and come out in elastic sheets. 
They are from that point worked up into aj- 
most every conceivable form. 

Oue can get celluloid collars, cuffs, bair- 
pins, shirt fronts, cravats, pen bolders, 
brushes, and combs, inkstands, knife handles, 
jewelry and everything else almost that you 
can imugive. In Paris, there is a room com- 
pletely furnished with celluloid. Phe curtains, 
the duor kavbs aud even the matting were 
made of this inaterial. To be sure, no matches 
were ever carried there. Indeed the room 
was never used. It wis only a curiosity, and 
the inman who owned it owned the factory 
where it was made. These rooms will never 
be pupular. Few men, even in this rapid 
aye, care about being blown intu the kingdom 
come in smull fragments, scorched and sbat- 
tered, and that would be the fate of the mun 
who let a mateh fall in such a room. 
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Werk for workers! Are you ready to work, and do 
you Want to muke mo es? Then write to B. #. Jobne 
aan & Vo. of Richmond, Va., and see if they cannot 
wip you 


- SINGLE TAX CIGAR. — 


SIMON VAN VEEN, 


Sole Manufacturer. 


These cigars are the best and cheapest in the mare 
ket forthe money. They are put up 50 to @ box, und 
the Inside of cover contains a beautiful photo-engrav- 
ing of the Ca‘, with the inscription below, 

“Have You Seen the Cav?” 

Whenever piiced on view itis sure to provoke dis- 
cussion, and is an excellent methed of bringing our 
priveiples before the public. 

Fricve per box, $2.75. . 

A libera’ discount tothe trade, All orders will re- 
eeive prompt attention by aduressing 

Ss. VAN VEEN, 
4 Wooster st. 


CURE "3. DEAF 
AS y Beams FEKEECTLY. MESTONE 
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THE HEARING whether Deafnens ie caused 
by colds, fever or injuries to tbe natural drums, 
Invisible, comfortable, alwaysin tion, Music, 
conversation, whispers heard distiuctly. Success 





fl gl Ht an Ca 53 bosd fail. ape re by 
4 - . . roadway, cor, 
New York. Write or cal) for ijiustrated book of proofs 
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Ne abel TAX DUCTRINES IN A NUT~ 


SHELL 
Thirty pamwphiets on various phases of the socia! 
problem. The question of the bour, All should under 
Soa in siege - will be ven teow any See bend 
twenty-five cents for siz months’ subscription a. ue 


‘ormer, & ztean page jo 
SINGLE TAX PRRAR. 1791 Lavington ave... ¥ 


UVANY & BRGti-, MILITAR ¢ BAND 
and O'chestra. Oltice, 37 Third ave,, New York. 
Kesidence, 73 Unig st,, Brooklya, Music tdrnished 
or all vecasions, 


TROLLANIR 











ya Np's 
H ub CORFRE AND DINING ROOMA 
183 Fourth avenue, 
Bet, Wth and Mth sts 
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OLMAN's CHOLERA 
! sure cure for all summer complaints. Price 3 
celts. Holman's Pharmacy, 381 
hWenty- seventh street, New 


eee 


MIATUBE tsa 


Fourth avenue, pear 
York. 
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ENVER, COL.—Lots 64) cach in South Unl- 

versity Place Annex ties ith aud beautiful: lo 
cated inthe Hine of rapid growth and improvement, 
For information and plats address C, G, BUCK. @ 
Symes Kiegk, Denver, Cal. 

Ke, AGATHA MUNLE Ne WILL 
M continue to recaive pup ls Pay sloging and 
cock! slg he reading at her remidence, 3 & aad street. 

*. ROGAN, Principal nt tor James 
J a Da Saha htt teva aS Hn fa Bl price ate 
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Have you used 


PEARS SOAP? 
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PIANO FORTES & 


GRACEFUL DESIGNS ** SOLID (NSTRUCTION @ 
@ MATCHLESS. TONE: «* BEAUTIFUL. FINISH. 


Vol. VI, No. 3 
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FIVE YEARS REAL ESTATE FIRST MORT- 
GAGE COUPON BONDS. 


tn sums of $1,000 to $10,000 each, bearing tnterest at 
the rate of eight per cent per aunum. [nterest pay- 
able semi-annually. These nds are secured by first 


Mortgages on Kansas City property worth three and | 


four times the amount of bonds. Prompt payment of 
principal and interest guaranteed at maiurity. Inter. 
est collectable through your own bank, with New York 
exchange added. Recorded mortgage forwarded with 
each bond. 
CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT 

issued tn amounts of $100 and upward, bearing interest 
at the rate of eight percent per annum, Certificates 
of deposit are secured by first mortgave bonds depos- 
ited with a trustee,a apocisl deposit receipt to that 
effect, from the trustee, is attached to each certificate 
issued, therefore making the certificate of deposit au 
absolutely safe investment, 

When ordering securities wmte your name in full, 
also that of your city, county and state. 


J. H. BAUERLEIN & CQ., 
Security Building, 
KANSAS CITY. MISS8OU RI. 


Do You Want Money? -& 


Have you One Hundred, One 
Thousand, or Five Thousand 
Dollars? You can multiply 
it by ten in one year by get- 
ting the sole agency for our 
watches in your city. We 
guarantee you absolutely Oo 

e 









against los s, supply adver- 
tising matter free, give exclu- 
Sive agency, sole use of our at 
club forms, and protect you from competition. You 
know that our Keystone Dust-Proof Watches contain 
everything essential to accurate t'ic keeping in ad- 
dition to numerous patented imp:..vements found in 
no other watch. They are the Best and our prices 
the lowest. No one else can give you one-tenth the 
advantages we offer. Write at once for full particue 
lars pacar your vee 2 wre We at ic. =a 
commercial agency. Capital, 000, Fu 

THE KEVSTONE WATCH CLUB CO, 

7 goq Walout &t., Philadelphia. 


8 UNIVERSITY SRG435 


$35 to $500 
Guaranteed G6 years, 


Thay ead the World 


sell) direct to 
families,and send for 








PIANOS 
$1590 to $1500 








Mi 
CHALSS East 2ist Street, N.Y. 
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OF FURNITURE IN ONE 
Kc) Wy 


y 
ened. 


2 ies ry INVALIO suppiies]Qy 


nN 


Automatic Brake 


eu all 
fe, Casebes FREE 
peas WHEEL CHAIRS 
TO HIUk. 
CaSPRCUAL FREE 
DELIVERY. 
R ARE You 
UPT RED 


That ia the question. Are you ruptured? If so, we 
FRINK'S RUPTURE REMEDY, the only quick, safe, 
sureand permanent cure for hernia (breach) or rup- 
ture, This great remedy has cured many persons every 
year for the last twenty years, and they have 
stayed cured. Jt curca by penetrating through 
the pores of the skin and building up and 
atrengthening the abdominal wall, at the same 
time closing the hernia) opening. The Remedy 
is generally used in connection with a truss, Children 
in arms are cured by the remedy alone without the aid 
of atrusa, Soreness aaused by chafing or pressure of 
truss pads, relieved immediately, The pressure cag be 
relazed graiually and the truss abandoned altogether 
in six to elght weeks, Price of Remedy, sufficient to 
cure w  dinary case, 95; sample package, containing 
enough to show good effect, §1, Sent by mail, postpaid, 
upon receipt of price, Full directions accempany eseb 


package. O, FRINK, sole proprietor, $4 Broadway, New 
Vork ‘Onnasite the pos! officer) 


















EARN NEY 
by Collecting Kingwon's 
Boney Boor Waarrtne 


orks City, 
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BELFORD MAGAZINE, 
Edited by Denn Piatt. 





Published monthly and devoted to Uterature, politics, 


science and art. 





A complete long novel in exch number. 


The publishers of BELFOKD’S MAGAZINE recogniz- 
ing the fact that “revolutions never go back wards,” 
have nailed the colors of TARIFF REFORM to the 
mast and “prepare to tlyit it out on this tine” until the 
uninformed are educated up to the truth, that ‘un- 
necessary tuxation is unjust taxation.” 

The well known reputation of the editors, ts a guaran- 
tee that BELFORI's MAGAZINE In all tts depart ments 
wil] be kept up tua high standard, and that the month. 
ly bill of fare, set befure its readers, will be alike wel- 
com in the home, the offlee and the workshop. 


Subscription price, 82.50 a year; % cents a gumber. 





Subseriptions received by boc ksellers, hnewsdealers - 


and poslinasters everywhere, or remit by P. O. order, 
bank check, draft or registered letuer. 

Sample copies sent to any uddress, 

New volume begins with the December number. 


SPECIAL RATES TO CLUBS. 
BELFORD’S MAGAZINE 


ew York. 


—— ee 


NEW BOOKS. 
Divided Lives. 

ANovel, By Edgar Fawcet, Author of “The Am- 
bitious Woman,” “The False Friend,” “A Hopeless 
Case,” “Tinkling Cymbals,” ete, 
Covers, 50 vents. 

A Friend to the Widow. 

By Maja Spencer. Author of ‘Calumity Jane,” “A 
Plucky One,” etc. Cloth, $1.00, Paper Covers, 50 
cents, 

The Veteranand Hin Pipe. 

By Albion W. Tourgee. Axutherofs ‘Fool's Errand,” 
ete. Cloth, $1.00. 

A Boston Giri. 

At Boston Bar Harbor and Paris. 
cents. . 

Carletta Perry’s Poems. 
mo. Cloth, 81.00, 


Kadv. 

ANovel By Patience Stapleten. Cloth, $1.10, 
per Covers, 5U cents. 

Swedish Folk Lore. 

By Herman Hofberg. Translated vy W. H. Myers, 
With 41 full page and other iNustrations. Small quarto, 
Cloth, full gilt edges. Price, $1.50. : 

i tlorence Fabien, 

By William J. Florence (comedian), 
Paper covers, 50 cents, 

Miriam Baleatter. 

A novel By Edgar Fawcett Clorh, §1.00. 
50 cents. 

Yone Santo: A Child of Japan. 

Avovel. By EH. House. (The serial just completed 
in the Atlantic Monthly.) Cloth, @10. Paper, 5 
cents, 


Pa. 


Cloth, $1.00 


Paper, 


Under the Maples. 
ADovel. By Walter N. Hinman. Cloth, $1.00. Paper, 
W cents. 
Adventures on the Masqulto Shore. 
By E. George Squier, M. A, F. 8 AW With 6 Iliustra. 
tions, 12mo, cloth; §1.0U, 
Edition de Luxe of Poems of Passion. 
By Ella Wheeler Wilcox. Faily fllustrated with pho 
togravures, wood cuts and [ven process plates, by 
Graves, Khodes, Cady and otuers, Large quarto, 
Cloth, $4.00. Full Morocco, $7.50. 
Songs of a fiaunted Heart. 
By Minna Irving. With portrai: of the author, Unal- 
form with “Poems of Passion.” Cloth, 61.00, 
The Wrong Man. 
By Gertrude Garrison. Paper, 2 cents. 
The Shadow of the Burs. 
A Novel. By Ernest DeLancey Pierson, 
cents, 
Aunt Salliy’s Boy Jack. 
ANovel, By N.J.W. LeCato, Paper, 2 cents, 
Ap Impeusible Pousibility; or, Can Such 
Things Be. 
A Novel, By Charies E. |. NANEBUS, Paper Covers, 2% 
cents, 
Rechefeucauld’s Moral Maximn, 
With Steel Portralt of Author, Cloth, 100. | 
Heusnean’s Coutcanions, 
Fully and beautifully Ilusirated. Two volumes tp 
one, Cloth, €1.5), 
The Poultive Philosophy. 
By Auguste Comte, Translated by Harriet Martin 
d 8vo. Cloth, 64.00, sic 
An American Vendetta. 
By 7T.C, Crawford, Ulistrated, Cloth, 81.00, Paper. 


A Novel 


Paper, 2 


i) cents, 
BELFORD, CLARKE & CO, 
PU BLISHEHS, 
Owlanga, Mew Varin! San Kenuetare. 








CURE FOR 
. “ 5 wt 

tCough Syrup, Tastes good, Use Hy 
sited in ine,’ Bold by drugyists, 4 
NT UMP TION. © 
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PESOS 
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Cloth, 61.00. Paper | 


Paper Covers, W 
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